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MISS KELLY, 
(With a Portrait.) 

Although a portrait of Miss Kelly 
has already been given in our work, 
we shall make no apology to our 
readers, for presenting them with 
another. To confess the truth, the 
plate in question was utterly deficient 
in the chief requisite of such things; 
—in plain terms, it bore no resem- 
blance to the person it professed to 
represent. The one we now offer, 
we trust will be thought somewhat 
nearer the mark; as we feel that a 
series of theatrical prints must be sad- 
ly incomplete, which does not in- 
clude a likeness of the Stage’s greatest 
ornament. 

Two years have elapsed since we 
attempted to give a faint description 
of Miss Kelly’s inimitable acting. 
In that period, she bas continued 
to add largely to her fame, and, 
if possible, to increase her profes- 
sional skill. Wer absence from the 
London boards, duriug the last win- 
ter, has caused a deplorable chasm 
in the theatrical ranks; and the 
futile attempts which have been made 
to supply her-toss, have-merely-served 
to shew how unapproachable is her 
excellence. She has, however, re- 
turned at last; and we again cnjoy 
the satisfaction of beholding the most 
pure, unsophisticated, and natural 
illustrations of ciaracter, the En- 
lish Stage can boast. 

We are aware that, to sundry well- 
meaning and really sensible persons, 
the eulogiums we have from time to 
time bestowed on Miss Keily’s acting, 
have appeared to border in some 

Vol. ILI. 


degree upon extravagance. These 
people have for so many years been 
accustomed to see her frequently 
condescending to play short and tri- 
fling parts, that they confound the 
performer with the character repre- 
sented; and are startled at hearing 
her styled by far the greatest actress 
the Stage possesses. Such “ good 
easy souls” are apt to judge of a piece 
of acting, as critics of a somewhat 
similar stamp do of a poem—to be 
great, it must be long. In like 
manner, it is their custom to dub at 
once with the title of a first-rate 
actor or actress, the performer of a 
certain round of principal characters ; 
though it seems to us that a fair 
claim to that appellation is far more 
clearly established by the manner in 
which Miss Kelly raises what are 
thought secondary parts (Ophelia, 
for instance,) into importance ; than 
by the way in which some of our 
“first-rate performers” sink ims 
portant characters into insignificance. 

Miss Kelly, undoubtedly, would 
be more the rage, had she vot been 
known to the frequenters of the thea- 
tre from her very childhood. We 


have so long been intimate with her: 


excellent acling, that we are uncon- 
sciously led to think less about it 
than it really deserves. Not that its 
superiority has ever been questioned ; 
but, fashion and novelty have gene- 
rally ten times more influence than 
genuine merit in swaying the taste 
of the million. Were Miss Kelly to 
play for the first time to-morrow, 
without our having received any pre- 
vious intimation of the prodigy we 
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were to behold, the consequence may 
easily be foreseen. All the town 
would run wild after her. The 
“Morning Post” would teem with 
paragraphs of positive, comparative, 
and superlative panegyric. Lords 
and ladies would anxiously contend 
for the honour of offering her pre- 
sents; and old women would affect 
to expire with delight at witnessing 
her performances. This excessive, 
intoxicating popularity has never 
fallen to the share of Miss Kelly ; 
nor is it desirable that it ever should. 
The meteors of a season, who are 
thus forced into precocious renown, 
too often experience as strikingly the 
killing frost of neglect, and the in- 
constancy of popular applause. 
They sink, even more suddenly than 
they rose ; and are forgotten for ever. 
Far different is the case with the sub- 
ject of this article, who fur years 
has been winning her way with patient 
perseverance to the hearts of her 
hearers. "The admiration which is 
felt for her, has had its rise in long 
experience of her sterling value; 
and though the plaudits of ihe multi- 
tude may have been bestowed upon 
her less lavishly than upon some others 
of far inferior pretensions, we are 
well assured that no performer on the 
Stage has half so many enthusiastic 
admirers amongst that judicious por- 
tion of an audience who think for 
themselves ; who do not suller their 
judgment to be perverted by the 
ever-varying tide of popular clameur ; 
and whose approbation is therefore 
more valuable than that of a whole 
theatre of others. For this, Miss 
Kelly is indebted solely to her talents ; 
for, we know no performer who has 
owed so little to hired panegyric and 
newspaper pufling. Her own genius 
has exalted her; and who, that is 
acquainted with the Stage, and is 
capable of forming an opinion of his 
own, will pretend to set any other 
actress in competition with her > 


The most surprising characteristic 
of Miss Kelly is, her unequalled ver. 
satility; and of this, every day’s 
experience furnishes us with farther 
proof. It is impossible to admire 
ler in humorous parts more high- 
ly than we do; yet, we confess her 
pathos is to us still more delight- 
ful. The interest she excites in such 
characters as Zorayda, is so strong, 
as to become almost painful from its 
intensity. Her Yarico is another 
piece of unaffected, natural acting, 
such as we never saw equalled. It 
almost broke our hearts. In our 
copy of the Opera, we find the pas- 
sages underscored in which she most 
delighted us; but this was needless ; 
for, though some years have elapsed 
since the performance, itis as fresh 
in our recollection as if it had taken 
place but yesterday. Her reproach 
to Inkle, when he is about to part 
with her,—“ J gave up all for you,” 
was the very perfection of melliffluous 
tenderness ; and could only be paral- 
leled by her delivery of that. still 
more exquisite passage which pre- 
sently follows: —** Stay but a little ; 
I shawt live long to be a burden to 
you,” &c. We earnestly hope that 
this interesting drama may be brought 
forward at the English Opera House ; 
and the town will then be enabled to 
witness a piece of acting, such as 
even Miss Kelly has never surpassed. 

We have thrown together these 
few unconnected remarks, merely 
because custom requires that our 
portraits should be accompanied by 
short notices of the persons they re- 
present. ‘Yo furnish a full and satis- 
factory description of Miss Kelly’s 
merits, would compel us to enter into 
a much more laboured dissertation 
than we have now time to compose, 
or space to insert. We, however, 


seize the first opportunity afforded us 
upon her return to London, to ex- 
press once more our sincere admira- 
tion of her great talents, and our ar- 
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dent hope that we may not again be 
debarred the pleasure of beholding 
them exerted. Never, indeed, can 
we expect her acting to be in greater 
perfection than at the present moment. 
She is now in the very meridian of 
her powers and judgment ; practice 
and experience have imparted the 
highest possible finish to her por- 


traitures of character; and, whilst 
sie may look forward to a long and 
brilliant career of fame pros- 
perity, the public have to congratu- 
late themselves on the possession of 
an actress, whose performances ap- 
pear to realize all that can be ima- 
gined of exceilence in the histrionie 
art. 
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History of the Theatres. 


Cusp. 17. The Rise and Progress of 
the Italian Opera House. 


The circumstances which led to 
the first erection of a theatre in the 
Haymarket, on the site of the pre- 
sent Opera House, have already been 
narrated ; (Vide Cuap. 9,) together 
with the ill suecess- experienced — by 
the projectors of the scheme. ‘This 
was in 1706, shortly after that exotic 
plant, the Italian Opera, had been 
introduced to this country ; and about 
the time when great crowds were at- 
tracted to Drury Lane, to witness 
the performance of Operas, in which 
the principal characters were sustain- 
ed by an Italian named Valentini, in 
his own language, while the remain- 
der of the Songs and Reciiative were 
sung and recited by Englishmen, in 


English; an absurdity which has 
seldom been surpassed. Vanbrugh 
and Congreve endeavoured to prolit 
by the prevailing taste; and pro- 
duced an Opera called “ ‘The Tri- 
umph of Love,” translated from the 
Lialian, with the songs adapted to 
the original music. It, however, 
met with no success ; and afler being 
thrice performed, was withdrawn. 
‘The Plays they brought forward were 
scarcely more attractive; which in- 
duced them quickly te dispose of their 
interest in the property to one Owen 
M‘Swiney, as has before been noticed. 
He for a time continued the perform- 
ance of the Drama with some success; 
but experience proving that the pa- 
tronage aflorded by the town to thea- 
tricals was not sufficient for the sup- 
port of more than one theatre, the 
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Lord Chamberlain was prevailed upon 
to interpose his authority ; and it 
was arranged that the house in 
Drury Lane should be dedicated 
solely to the English Drama; and 
that in the Haymarket have the ex- 
clusive privilege of periorming 
Operas, under the appellation of the 
Queen’s Theatre. 

At this period, subscriptions were 
not advanced for a whole season, but 
only for the first six nights of 
a new Opera. Some of the per- 
formers then in vogue are immorta- 
lized in the “Tatler” and “ Spec- 
tator ;” and Nicolini and Farinelli 
are names still perfectly familiar to us. 
The salaries given to these capons 
were, as they are at present, enor- 
mously high; and though the species 
of entertainment was for some years 
attended with great popularity, the 
subscribers began to grow weary of 
paying so dearly for their amusement: 
while Swiney, after several times re- 
signing and resuming the manage- 
ment, was finally ruined, and obliged 
to fly the kingdom. At length, in 
the year 1720, a plan was adopted 
for a more regular and certain sup- 
port of the undertaking, than that 
of the casual attendance ofthe public. 
A fund of £50,000 was raised by 
subscription, of whichsum £1,000 was 
contributed byKing George the First ; 
and the concern, under the manage- 
ment of a Governor, Deputy Gover- 
nor, and twenty Directors, was call- 
ed the Royal Academy of Music. 
To render the design as complete as 
possible, not only the first vocal per- 
formers, but a lyric poet, and three 
of the best composers then in Europe, 
who could be prevailed upon to visit 
this country, were soon afterwards en- 
gaged, viz. Attilia, Handel, and Bo- 
noncini.¥ Supported by the talents 


* It was shortly after the arrival of 
the two latter eminent men, that an 
‘Pigram was composed, the conclu- 
ding lines of which have perhaps been 


of these iliustrious miasters, the 


Opera Jtouse long continued to 


flourish, and to attract the admiration 
of musical judges. The managers 
sinee that time have been multifari- 
ous: the most recent are Sir Jehn 
Gailini, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Gould. 
The present proprietor is Mr. Waters, 

The original building, contrasted 
with the size of other theatres at the 
time of its erection, was uncommonly 
Spacious ; and the decorations were 
far superior to anything that had 
before been witnessed in this coun- 
trv. Nevertheless, the growth of 
luxury, and the increase of popula- 
tion in the metropolis, had for a long 
time rendered a larger and more 
splendid house very desirable: and 
though expedients had from time to 
time been devised to render the thea- 
tre more commodious, ‘the inconve- 
nience of its contracted limits was 
still sensibly felt. Such being the 
case, a temporary evil, as in many 
other instances, was productive of a 
lasting good. On the 17th of June 
1789, the premises were entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, not without sus- 
picions being exciled that the con- 
flagration was by uo means acci- 
dental. The foundation of a new 
structure was laid in 1790; and, in 
the interim, the company performed 
at the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, 
which house likewise was burned on 
the 14th of January, 1792. 

The new theatre was built under 
the direction of Michael Novosielski ; 
and was in the first instance employ- 
ed as an asylum for the Drury Lane 
Company, during the rebuilding of 
their house. (Vide Cuap. 12.) It 


more frequently quoted than two lines 


ofany other Epigram that was ever 
written :— 


Some say that Signor Bononcin!, 
Compar’d with Handel’sa mere ninby- 
Others aver, that to him Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange, that such difference should be 


wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
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was opened on the 22nd September 
1791, when much dissatisfaction was 
excited by the narrowness of the 
passages leading to the Pit, and the 
inconyeulence of the eutrances in 
ceneral, These defects, however, 
were in some degree remedied before 
the next night of performing. In 
1793, the representation of Operas 
here wasresumed. At this time, the 
Boxes were five tiers in height, and 
150 in number. The Pit contained 
eighteen rows of benches ; the Five- 
Shilling Gallery, twelve rows ; and 
there was also a Three Shilling Gal- 
lery, containing four rows. The 
house was seven months in building, 
and would hold nearly four thousand 
persous. 

Notwithstanding the large sums 
which had been expended, the con- 
struction of the theatre was still 
neither elegant nor commodious. 
The ill-contrived entrances have al- 


ready been alluded to; and the se- 
veral tiers of boxes were so irregu- 
larly formed, as to render the gene- 
ral appearance unpleasinyg. 
These defects induced the proprictor, 
Mr. Taylor, to have the interior new- 
ly modelled; and accordingly, in 
1799, the whole underwent a com- 
plete change, under the superinten- 
dence of Marinari, the seene-painter. 
The entrances were rendered more 
commodious ; and the house assumed 
its present form; which, in addition 
to the magnificent appearance it dis- 
plays, has been found admirably eal- 
culated fur the conveyance of sound 
to the remotest corners. 

The above plate represents the 
lafe eastern front of this theatre. 
Both the exterior and interior have 
recently received considerable altera- 
tions and iunprovements, a deserip- 
tion of which, accompanied with a 
view, willbe given in our next number. 


Rebielw of Books. 


<opheir ; a Tragedy: In Five Acts. 
With a Preface and Postscript, 
containing some Correspondence of 
ihe Author with Mr. Gifford. By 
Charles Sharp, Student of Law at 
Edinburgh. London, Whittaker, 
1819, Svo. pp. 64. 


This is a very tragical piece of 
business ; but, as_ Johnson once ob- 
served of a similar production, it 
displays far more blood than brains. 
The preface tells us that it has been 
rejected by the Covent Garden Ma- 
nagers ; and we certainly look upon 
this as a proof of sound judgment on 
their part. We readily fall in with 
Mr. Sharp’s request that his tragedy 
may not be objected to solely for the 
simplicity of its incidents; but it 
strikes us that the said incidents have 
by no means much appearance of pro- 
bability ; notwithstanding his asser- 
tion that the catastrophe on which 


the story is built has some (we imagine, 
very little) foundation in the Shah 
Naneh. The following outline of 
the plot will enable the reader, in 
a degree, to form his own opinion 
of the justice of this assertion :— 
Zorilda, princess of Summangan, 
a principality forming a barrier be- 
tween the Persian and ‘Tartarian 


nations, has in her youth been wed- 


ded to Rostian, a renowned warrior. 
Previous to their union, it was sti- 
pulated, that, in the event of her 
bearing a son, the boy should be 
reared in camnps, under his father’s 
care; but ifa daughter, it should be 
entrusted to her own. A son is the 
fruit of their union; and Zorilda, 
in order to avoid the pain of parting 
with it, deceives Rostian by substi- 
tuting the female child of one of her 
attendants, which does not long sur- 
vive. Zopheir (the son) is entrusted 
to the charge of a sage named Mem- 
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non, and at the opening of the play 
has just arrived at man’s estate, and 
been entrusted by his mother with 
the seerct of iis birth.  Rosfian, is 
absent al the time, aitendiay the 
Court of the King ef Perssa, who 
meditates an attack upon "Partary. 
aopher becomes acquainted with 
this design ; and burning to distin- 
guish himself, and preserve the equi- 
poise of power bctween the contending 
nations, joins the Tartars. A battle 
ensues, in which Zopheir accidentally 
encounters his father, with whose 
person he is unacquainted, and dis. 
arms him. will same, 
and a desire te retrieve his reputa- 
tion, Rostian challanges <opheir to 
Single combat. They meet, and the 
father is on the point of being 
again overcome ; When he envenoms 
his weapon with a deadly poison ; 
and Jupheir receiving a wound, pre- 
sently expires. Zorilda enters ; runs 
crazy al the Joss of her son, afler the 
fashion of Lady Randoiph; stabs 
herself; and dies. There are one 
or two subordinate agents; par- 
ticularly a Hing of Persia, some- 
what of a simpleton, and still more 
of a rogue, who is butchered by Ros- 
tian, becadse he refuses to supply 
him with an antidote, which he is 
desirous of applying to Zopheir’s 
wound, upon discovering him to be 
his son. 

The incongruity of the incidents, 
and the manner in which probability 
is Sacrificed, to suit the author’s con- 
venience, will occur forcibly to eve- 
ry reader of the tragedy ; nov is there 
any thing in the language at all de- 
serving of praise. Moreover, there 
are by far too nany pussaves of mere 
narration, nolwit. standing what the 
author may choose to say to the con- 
trary ; and some of the speeches are 
so insuflerubly Jong, particularly in 
the early scenes, that we feel conii- 
dent the play, if acted, would scarce- 
ly be heard through the first act. 


During one of these tedious harangues, 
sorilda exclaims, and with great 
reason 


 Wiy, why Vebmina, don’t you in- 
tersuptime?” 


and in another place, we fully sym- 
pathise with the impatience of Zo- 
rilda herseli, who, according to the 
stage-direction, begins a reply to a 
long speech from Memnon, “ after 
having several times evinced a desire 
to interrupt him.” ~The language, 
io We have before stated, has little 
merit. It is poor and meagre; barren 
of imagery, and destitute of fancy. 
The versification by no means indi- 
cates that the author has been much 
accustomed to composition. We have 
heard of measured prose ; but his 
lines are oiten prosaical beyond all 
measure. To illustrate this asser- 
tion, we will transcribe a few of them; 
not exactly in the same form as that 
they hold in Mr. Sharp’s book, but 
in the shape of what they really are— 
plain prose 

Tt was Ambition. Still that source 
of all | the miseries that afflict the hu- 
man race! | Oh! why are the phan- 
toms of its creation | so form’d to al- 
lure the soul? | Or rather, why is its 
native deformity | unmark’d upen the 
face of nature? | prociaim its 
perils should some beacon of fire | be 
erected amidst the skies! | The strag- 
gling stars be arranged in the firma- 
ment | to describe the desolation it en- 
genders! [| ‘The thunder’s tongue 
should noise its name around; | the 
lightning seathe it on the hissing 
plains! | Then they who tess upon 
the midnight pillow, | and revolve 
their visions of enjoyment, | could 
never more, when they become its 
victims, | arraign the dispensations ot 
heaven 55. 


We may be mistaken ; yet we con- 
fess this appears to us to be not only 
prose, but exceedingly bad prose too: 
nor can we find a dozen lines worth 
extracting, to compensate by their 
goodness for the faults of their com- 
panions. For the information of 
our readers, who might otherwise be 
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somewhat in the dark about the 
matter, we have marked the termina- 
tion of each line, as it stands in the 
printed copy; and they are left to 
decide whether we have erred in 
terming writing mere prose. 
Even were the passage as remarkable 
for the possession of beauty, as it is 
for the uiter absence of it, we should 
still very much question the propriety 
of putting an elaborate dissertation 
on the consequences of ambition into 
the mouth of Rosfian, who at the 
moment is torn with anguish at the 
idea of having murdered his son ; 
and is represented by tic stage-di- 
rection as entering “ alincs! distract- 
ed.” ‘The passion for writing long 
speeches indeed is the very rock upon 
which our autoor splits; though ec- 
casionally he runs into the opposite 
extreme, and become as niggard of 
his words, as at other times he is 
A pleasant instance occurs 
ut page 59, where we find “ three 
single gentlemen rolled into one” af- 
ter the foliowing fashion :— 


Rostian 

© Mirvan A dagger!” 

Almanzor 
and in another place, the “ eter—” of 
tWhiskerandos is quite surpassed by 
the following admirable hemistich— 
Sopheir. Yes, indeed, h——! 
** He had rejoic’d to find me,” 

ip Al. 


We must not however, forget one 
beauty the piece possesses ; which is, 
that, in defiance of all probability, 
the unity of place is strictly observed ; 
and the whole of the action passes in 
the Palace-garden. 

Mr. Sharp, we guess, from his 
title-page, and his confounding shall 
and will,(p. 38.) isa Scotchman. Ac- 
cordingly, with the perseverance cha- 
racteristic of his countrymen, he was 
not disheartened by the refusal of 
the C. G. Managers to perform 
bis play, but forwarded it to Mr. 


Gifford, an utter stranger, requesi- 
ing to be favoured with his opinion 
ofit. Mr. Gifford, in a letter which 
is printed in the Appendix, evaded 
the question ; though it may easily 
be seen what he really thought. Mr. 
Sharp replied, and received another 
letter from Mr. Gifford, in which be 
says, “J think you have talents ;” 
an opinion we are sorry to object to 5 
but wo must say we ean discover few 
or bo traces of ability in the Vrovedy 
we have here reviewed, 


Montfort: a Poem, in Three Cantos. 
oy W. Harrison. London, 
Smith and Dlder, small Syo. pp. 


In our number for May IS1I7, the 
first production of this writer was 
noticed with merited commendation. 
The present is an attempt of a some- 
what higher nature; and by no 
means renders uS inclined to regret 
any share which our remarks may 
have had in encouraging the author 
to continue the occupation which he 


commenced with so much promise of 


after excellence. It would be im- 


possible to narrate the incidents of 


this tale in the brief space we can 
allot to it, and therefore we refrain 
from the attempt. Suffice it to say 
that the interest commences early, 


and is well supported tothe end. OF 


the versification, the following ex- 
tract may serve as a specimen ; 
which, though it will perhaps induce 
the reader to think that the author 
has closely studied certain popular 
poems, will also shew that his style, 
with a few blemishes, is in general 
energetic and harmonivus :— 


“ Such was Lord Montfort, who 

appear’d but made 

To please, controul, to animate, per- 
5 

To grace alike the bower and tho 
licid, 

To pen the sonnet, or the sword to 
wield. 

And yet, there hung upon his youthful 
brow 

Amark,that seem’d indelible, ofy oe 
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Of secret grief, he would not seem to 
feel, 

And struggled hard, but vainly, to con- 
ceal, 

But, still that brow no indication bore 

Of ruin’d soul, thal sinks to bloom no 
more ; 

No dark indenture of exhaustless rage, 

Or settled hate, that blood cannot 
assuage ; 

For these are traces, those who view, 


regard 

Less marks of sorrow than of guilt’s 
reward. 

Oh, no! there was a touch that shew’d 
by far, 

More of the wreck ef feeling than the 
war; 

A tinge of mournful softness that be- 
spoke 

The fading flow’r, and not the riven 
oak, 


That spreads to Heav’n each seath’d 
and withei’d arm, 
In pale defiance of or good or harm.” 
pe % 


Let but the author continue to 
evince as much improvement as he 
has hitherto done, and it willbe dif- 
ficult to fix a boundary to the excel- 
lence at which he may hereafter arrive. 


Illustrations of Affection ; with other 
Poems. By G. H. Toulmin. 
London, Longman and Co. 1819, 
pp. 156. 


It isbut rarely that we can devote 
any part of our Review to works 
unconnected with the Drama, since 
the scribes who make it their business 
to treat upon the affairs of the Stage, 
uppear determined to find us constant 
employment in noticing their nume- 
rous_ lucubrations. We deviate, 
however, in some degree from our 
usual practice, in order to call the 
attention of our readers to the above 
poem, which is undoubtedly the pro- 
duction of a very superior mind. 
The nature of the subject indeed is 
not such as to render it universally 
attractive ; but it is treated in a most 
masterly manner; and must delight 
all those who admire poetry for its 
own sake, and can enjoy tts beauties, 
although unconnected with any inte- 


resting story. To such, we repeat 
it, the “Illustrations of Affection” 
will aflord infinite satisfaction. 


Memoirs of Miss Somerville: com- 
prising a Notice of her Private 
Life; with a full and correct Re- 
view of her Dramatic Career. 
Collected from the various Public 
Journals, and compiled from Au- 
thorities. By Atlen Fitzallen, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple. Lon- 
don. J. Lowndes, 1819, 8vo. pp. 
3S. 

This is one of the most miserable 
compilations we have had the misfor- 
tune tomeet with. Out of 58 pages, 
there are 30 of mere extracts from 
the remarks on Miss Somerville’s act- 
ing which have appeared in the 
Bath and London papers. The Bath 
editors probably write very well, but 
we object to paying five shillings for 
a collection of their old criticisms ; 
ner do we set any higher value upon 
those of our London workmen ; par- 
ticularly when, as at page 20, they 
send forth unintelligible jargon about 
Miss Somerville’s fine “ juggling of 
the throat.” Still we prefer all this 
to the original matter furnished by 
the compiler, who is an errant dunce ; 
talks about the “ fanatism of the 
day ;” (p, 15.) uses prescribed for 
circumscribed ; (p. 19.) and gives us 
the very novel information that Mr. 
Dimond is “a celebrated writer.” 
Probably, however, he is quibbling 
here, and means a writer celebrated 
for his dulness. We transcribe a few 
lines from the termination, in order 
that we may not be suspected of 
having given a false character of Mr. 
Vitzallen’s talents at composition :— 


This work is concluded 
hope that the feeble attempt here mace 
to elicit the professional character © 
Miss Somerville will be received wit 
a full conviction of the writer’s 
to do it that justice evinced towares 
her by the world; and that the failure 
of the attempt will be found in a wat 
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of ability, not of admiration: for the 
opinion of the writer, however imper- 
fect in expression, tends to think her 
considerably above the praise here 
given her.” p. 57. 

From the censure we have been 
obliged to pass upon this book, we 
gladly exempt the portrait pre- 
fixed. It is a most admirable like- 
ness, and an exquisite engraving; 
and, to our thinking, ten times more 
valuable than the waste-paper at- 
tached to it. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has in the press 
two Poems, called “ Hero and Lean- 
der” and “ Bacchus and Ariadne ;” be- 
ing the first of a Series of Poetic Tales. 

Messrs. Constable and Co. of Edin- 
burgh, are preparing for publication 
Twelve Prints, illustrative of ** Wa- 
verly,’ “Guy Mannering,” &c. 
There is no longer any doubt as to 
the author of these admirable works: 
Walter Scott received from Messrs. 
Constable and Co. £10,000 for the 
copy-right of the Tales just published, 
and of one or two of his Poems. 

Crabbe is said to have had from 
Murray £3,000 for his “ Tales of the 
Hall.” 

‘“* Brutus” has been performed at 
Bath this spring with much success. 
In the bills it was announced as the 
most celebrated Tragedy of modern 
times ; but, lest this should not prove 
a sufficient attraction, there was 
added that of “ Aruns (with a Song) 
by Mr. Leoni Lee.”—Warde was the 
Brutus. 

The Kingston Theatre opened on 
the 2Ist. April. The proprietors 
gave nolice that they had engaged a 
company, “ whose private characters 
they hoped would ensure the patro- 
nage of the public ;” and the bills 


at the conclusion of the season were 
headed thus ;— 


** All persons having any demands 
on the Company, are respectfully re- 
quested to send in their accounts, in 

Vol. IIL. 


order that a may be immediately 
discharged. he Managers being 
aware thatthe conduct of former perfor - 
mers has much prejudiced the interest 
of the Theatre, think ita duty they 
owe the Company at present with 
them, to make this declaration, in jus- 
lice to the members they have intro- 


duced to a generous and discerning 
public.” 


Incledon sung there for a few nights ; 
and, on the 3rd. of May, Richard 
the Third was performed by a young 
gentleman, styled in the bills, “‘ The 
Celebrated Master Tobin, Grandson 
ofthe author of the Play of the ‘Honey 
Moon ;? who bas in every Theatre 
crawn overflowing houses to witness 
bis performances; and whose supe- 
rior abilities have deservedly stamped 
him as The Infant Roscius.” 

Messrs. Fairbairn and Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, announce for publica- 
tion a beautiful Cabinet Edition of 
the Poets of Scotland, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Remarks, and 
Elegant Embellishments. Several 
distinguished literary characters are 
engaged upon this work. An en- 
tirely new Memoir of Burns will be 
furnished by his brother, Mr. Gil- 
bert Burns; and the Life of Home 
isto be from the pen of Mr. Terry. 
We have been favoured with a speci- 
men of the embellishments, which 
gives promise of great excellence in 
this department of the undertaking. 

Miss Macauley has repeated her 
entertainment at the King’s Theaire. 
Inthe ‘‘ Morning Post” of June 16, 
she printed an Address to the Public, 
in which we were told that the most 
brilliant prospects of future emolu- 
ment presented themselves to her; 
and that the Literary Gentlemen of 
the day have unanimously, with very 
few ezceptions,* favoured her with 
their support. 


* This reminds us of the Irishman, 
who, collecting votes at a public meet- 
ing, declared that the question had 
been carried unanimously, with only 
three opposing voices, 
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Miss L. Kelly and Horn have been 
the leading singers at Dublin of late. 
In a revival of “ Mother Goose,” 
Bradbury, as the Clown, has “glean’d 
«olden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple.” Cobham played Lear aud 
Apollo for his benefit, June Sth. 
Amoncst the picces lately broug!t 
forward, is Dibdin’s “ Meart of Mid 
Lothian:” Roberison, Cobham ; 
Jeanie, Miss Whiitaker. A new 
Othello appeared May 25; but was 
hissed off betore the termination of 
the Srd. act; andthe play ended ab- 
ruptly. Miss Walstein continues to 
be a great favourite. Miss Byrne 
has seldom appeared since the riot 
which lately took place about her. 

At Edinburgh, during the past 
month, Miss Clara Fisher has played 
Richard, Shylock, Douglas, General 
Bombastes, §c. Several of the other 
characters were sustained by the 
evases,” her sisters. 

The Exeter Theatre closed May 
29th. A most disgraceful scene oc- 
curred on the 7th.—Just after the 
curtain had fallen, and the company 
were quiiling the house, a loud 
scream was heard behind the scenes; 
and an explanation being demanded, 
Mr. Salter appeared :—“ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” said he, “ immediately 
upon quitting your presence, I was 
accosted by Mr. Hughes (the Promp- 
ter) with the opprobrious epithet of 
Damnation Scoundrel! which 1 re- 
sented as I ought.”—-Upon this, Mr. 
Hughes was called for, but stated 
that the fracas having thrown his 
wife into an hysterie fit, he could 
not leave her for a moment. Several 
Statements and counter-stalements 
were called forth by this circum- 
stance, from which it appeared that 
Mrs. Hlughes having given some of- 
fence to Mr. Salter during the per- 
formance, he said, upon leaving the 
Stage, that ‘she, and all who be- 
longed to her, might go to Hell!” 
which led to the above abrupt ad- 


dress on the part of Mr. Hughes, 
On the following Monday. the par- 
ties appeared hefore the Mayor, who 
very sensibly advised them to settle 
the matter amongst themselves, and 
make no farther exposure of their 
vulgar broils. 

Bartley and his wife finished an 
engagement at New York in April. 
They were tien proceeding to Rich- 
mond and Petersburgh. Phillips and 
Navwood were at New York the 
beginning of May. The latter has 
been performing leading characters, 
such as Lear. 

Mrs. Alsop has appeared in her 
niost favourite parts at Liverpool. 
She terminated her engagement on 
the 7th June, with Lady Bell, and 
Maria Darlington in “ A Roland for 


an Oliver.’ Miss Somerville made her | 


appearance, June 14. Harley is an- 
nounced for the first week in July. 

Kean commenced at Norwich 
June 9th. as Brutus. He went thence 
to Winchester, Southampton, and 
Portsmouth. Mr. and Mrs. Vining, 
Short, and Miss Norton are 
members of the company. 

The Birmingham Theatre has 
been newly decorated. Conway is 
Acting-Manager: Mrs. Edwin, 
Foote, Denning, and Mrs. Weston 
are favouriles. ‘ Brutus” per- 
forming with much splendour. 

The Theatre at Hereford opened 
during the Assize Week. The deco- 
rations have been revived, and the 
advertisements announce that “ Mr. 
Crooke, formerly of Drury-Lane The- 
atre, is the Stage-Manager, and will 
occasionally appear in some of the 
leading characters of our Immortal 
Bard !!!” 

Mrs. Davison played Lady Teazle 
and Maria at the opening of the 
Glasgow Theatre, June 9th. The 
house is lighted by gas. 

Mr. Young’s present engagement 
expires with the season, and he has 
not yet entered into fresh articles 
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with the managers. We have indeed 
been told that a misunderstanding 
between the parties renders it doubt- 
ful whetber be will form one of the 
Covent-Garden Company next season. 

In the “ Post” of June 26th is a 
letter signed “ B. R.15, South Molton 
Street,” the writer of which com- 
plains that in 1816, Mr. P. Moore 


having heard that he bad written a 
Comedy, called “ England and Ame- 
rica,” which was greatly approved 
of by Johnstone, requested to see it— 
afiected to admire it greatly —detained 
it from time to time under frivolous 
pretences—and, finally, refused to 
make any reply to his numerous ap- 
plicatiuns for its return. 


London CTheaires, 


KING’s TilEATRE. 
IL FLACTO MAGICO. 


The beauty of Mozart’s composi- 
tions, the admiration they have 
excited In this country, and, above 
all, the profits which some of them 
have of late brought into the Trea- 
sury, have Jed to the productien of 
this Opera, which was played for the 
first time on the 25th of May. To 
an English audience iis music is but 
little known ; for, though an attempt 
was made to perform it for Naldi’s 
benefit in June, J811, it was got up 
in so wretchedly imperfect 2 manner, 
that no fair opportunity was adorded 
for judging of ils merits. Upon that 
eccasion, Madame Bertinoiti Radi- 
eati sustained the character which is 
now allotted to Madame Bellochi; 
but the remainder of the cast was 
truly pitiful; and after being once 
repeated, in a compressed form, for 


Madame Collini’s Benefit, the Opera. 


was laid upon tbe shelf until this 
season. 

It must be allowed, that upon the 
present occasion, the profuse libera- 
lity with which it has been brought 
forward, presents a tecided contrast 
to the beggarly attempt of Isl!. 
The scenes and dresses are entirely 
new, and truly superb; the cast 
includes the whoie strength of the 
establishment, which has seldom been 
more effective than at present; and 


in short no expense or care seems tO 
have been spared to render the per- 
formance an honour to the theatre 3 
yet, afler all, we doubt very much 
whether the result has exactly equal- 
led the manager’s expectations. The 
piece, ‘tis true, has for a time been 
somewhat attractive; but its popula- 
ritv has in no degree resembled that 
of “Figaro,” or “Il Don Giovanni,” 
nor do we hazard much in express- 
sing an opinion that it never will. 
The musie unquestionably is worthy 
of the composer’s unrivalled genius, 
and contains some exquisite melo- 
dics; but it is not of that popular 
description which charms the mixed 
frequenters of the Anglo-Italian the- 
aire, and at once captivates their 
regard. It is not from hearing it 
once or twice, that its excellence can 
be fully felt and appreciated; and 
though some connoisseurs place this 
composition by the side of the before- 
mentioned enchanting productions; 
we are persuaded that, heartily as 
the scientific musician may assent to 
this decision, it will meet with few 
advoeales amongst the great mass of 
the Opera visitors. 

Perhaps we are miziaken in the 
idea that the plot of au Opera has 
auzht to do with its popularity; yet 
we cannot help fancying that the un- 
equalled folly of the story upon which 
Mozart has ia this instance lavished 
the fruits of his genius, is aoother 
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cause of its comparatively weak at- 
; traction. Never did we behold such 
a mass of absurdities. The remarks 

prefixed to the printed copy tell us 
| that itis founded on circumstances 
connected with the mysteries of Isis; 
but we have in vain endeavoured to 
discover its drift, or its connection 
with anything in the shape of common 
sense. It is in fact a mere jumble of 
childish nonsense; though we are 
bound to believe that it has a plot, 
upon the authority of Scrub; firstly, 
because there is a woman in it; 
secondly, because there is a priest in 
it; and thirdly, because we don’t 
know what to make on’t. 

The following is the manner in 
which the characters are distributed ; 
by which it will be seen that we were 
correct in our assertion as to the 
very strong cast the piece exhibits : — 


Sarastro ......... Sig. Angrisani 


Sig, Garcia 
Papageno......... Sic. Ambrogettt 
Monostato ...... Sig. Begrez 
Demofontes ...... Sig. Romero 

Siz De Giovanni 
Slar 2 Sig. Deville 
Astriffiamante... Signora Corrt 
0006000000. Madame Belloehy 
Papagena 
Egle Signora Mori 
Arethusa ......... Signora Johnson 
Ipercthusa ...... Signora Heghi 


Of these personages, Tamino is by 
far the most important ; and Garcia 
docs it full justice. We has never 
since his arrival in this country 
been heard in a part so adapted to 
ciispiay tre full extent of his talents ; 
and we are persuaded that it is solely 
owing to this injudicious and injuri- 
ous mode of conduct, that his powers 
have not been fully felt and acknow- 
‘ledged; since the admiration he 
excites, and the applause he receives 
in ihis Opera, sufficiently evince 
that it dees not arise from any ina- 
bility on the part of the town to 
appreciate the value of those powers 
when properly employed. Of his 
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acting we shall say but little ; jt jg 
by no means to our taste—at least, 
in serious operas. In comic attempts 
he is far more successful: witness 
his Almaviva, in “ Il Barbiere gj 
Siviglia ;” while his contortions of 
countenance, which, when designed 
to express sensibility, &e. are sy. 
premely ridiculous, become in such 
characters comical, though not comic. 
The dress he wears is remarkably 
handsome, as in fact are those as. 
sumed by all the other performers ; 
and they come upon us with redou- 
bled brilliancy, after the dingy, faded 
robes we are accustomed to sce at 
this house. Ambrogetti is condemn- 
ed to sustain a character of une- 
qualled silliness, which, as we are 
told in the Introductory Remarks, is 
“intended to relieve by its gaiety 
the more serious scenes of the drama.” 
Truly, we never saw more “ Jament- 
able mirth.” Madame Bellochi is 
quite abroad as to the acting of ber 
character, but her singing is truly 
excellent. A duet by her and Am- 
brogetti, “ La dove prende,” is 
familiar to English ears, under the 
name of The Manly Heart. Ambro- 
getti’s voice is not equal to the task; 
and we have heard the piece better 
executed upon the English Stage. 
Miss Corri exerts herself very suc- 
cessfully ; though it requires a great 
stretch of fancy to credit her being 
Bellochi’s mother. The scenery, as 
we have before observed, is entirely 
new, and very well executed; the 
last scene is one of the finest we ever 
saw. The piece has been greatly 
curtailed since the first representa- 
tion, when it was not concluded till 
within ten minutes of 12 o'clock. 
This expedient has made it pass off 
less heavily; but a sense of weari- 
ness still appears frequently to per- 
vade great part of the audience ; 
and we again express an opinion 
that it will not become generally 
popelar. 
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In the Ballet Department, no 
novelty has presented itself during 
the month. The Duports termi- 
nated their engagement, and took 
their benefit, on the 24th of June, 
when two Ballets, called “‘ Pigmalion,” 
and “Les Meurs Villageoises,” were 
performed. Another female dancer 
of first-rate talents is much required; 
Milanie’s delicate health has once 
or twice rendered her incapable of 
performing lately ; and though Volet, 
who has been made her double, 
is a pretty girl, she is by far too 
sleepy to give satisfaction. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


This entertainment terminated on 
Saturday, the dth of June; and 
brilliant audiences, even to the last 
evening, sufficiently testified the 
admiration and interest it has ex- 
cited. The constant repetition of 
the performance has enabled Ma- 
thews to improve greatly upon his 
original cenception of the various 
parts; anda more highly-tinished and 
amusing picture of life has never 
been exhibited. We cannot part 
from it, without again particularizing 
that richest of all humorous perso- 
nations, the new edition of the Old 
Scotch Lady. It is perfectly une- 
qualled in point of originality and 
whim. Our sides still ache at the 
remembrance of the exclamation 


“‘ Vary wet indeed!” in her descrip- - 


tion of the “ dripping day.”— 
Amongst the afterthoughts, or addi- 
tions to the early performances, is 
the accidental fall of JJiss Ever- 
greew’s basket, containing her puggy- 
wugyy. Here, Mathews’s imitation 
vf a yelping cur is so ludicrously 
natural, asto heighten if possible our 
astonishment at the faculty with 
Which he is endowed. The least 
effective part of this year’s entertain- 
ment, we think, has been the Songs: 
ze. the singing part of them; for 


the recitation, not depending upon 
the writer for its humour, but upon 
Mathews himself, was as excellent as 
the rest. The rhymes, however, in 
general displayed little point.—At 
the conclusion of the Third Part, 
previous to his entering upon the 
Diligencie Persone, Mathews ad- 


dressed his auditors in the following 
manner :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — As 
this is the last time I shall have the 
honour of appearing before you, on 
the present occasion, in my own cha- 
racter, Lrequest permission to address 
afew words to you at parting.—The 
longest journey must have an end; 
and the more pleasant our progress on 
the road has been, the more painful is 
the parting with our fellow-travellers. 
Such are my feelings at the present 
moment; when, after travelling for 
forty nights to and from Paris in your 
company,the hour isat lengtharrived 
when I must reluctantly bid you fare- 
well. 

‘s Tf I may be allowed to judge from 
the cordial smiles with which my la- 
bours have been cheered throughout, 
I venture to hope you participate in 
this feeling; and I shall therefore 
solace myself, during the interval of 
separation from my indulgent friends, 
with the pleasing task of preparing to 
receive them At Home again, next 
season, with fresh matter for their 
entertainment. 

“To this end, [ shall study new 
characters, and aim at new persona- 
tions: not with the unworthy view of 
outraging private feelings, by holding 
up personal defects to ridicule; but, 
with the more useful, and at the same 
time less offensive object, of shewing 
how easily peculiarities become ridi- 
culous, if suffered to grow into habits ; 
and how frequently habits, so in- 
dulged in, become disagreeable. 

‘Such, with all humility, f conceive 
to be the fair game of what is attempt- 
ed to be degraded by the name of 
mimicry. It is ia the physical world, 


what satire is in the moral; and, if 


the work of a satirist of manners be 
not degraded by the appellation of a 
lampoon, I know not why the exhi- 
bition of an imitator of manners 
should be classed with the mere gri- 
maces of a buffoon. 

“ T have thought it necessary to say 
thus much in defence of what L con- 
sider to be the very soul of the pro- 
fession of an actor—imifation for, no 
one, I presume, will deny, that Shek. 
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speare would have written in vain, 
(so far as applies to stage represcnta- 
tion) had actors attempted to play 
Othello with a fair face, or Richard 
the Third without a hump. 

“ Thus, it appears that there are 
cases, in which even personal defor- 
mities and defects may become proper 
subjects ofsatire. Such, as the decre- 
pitude of age, affecting the follies and 
gay frivolities of youth: the rich and 
antiquated one-eyed lover, ogling the 
young and beautiful victim of an 
odious passion: or, a youthful cox- 
comb, with bandy legs, obtruding his 
pitiable deformity on your notice, by 
exhibiting his otherwise pretty person 
in aquadrille. Such, in endless va- 
riety, are the fair and ailowed objccts 
of jmitative satire. Still, I may per- 
haps be acquitted from any charge of 
vanity, when I assert that, even in 
such cases, a more than ordinary 
accuracy of observation is necessary 
to hit off successfully those nice dis- 
tinctions of character and manner, 
which form the wide diilterence be- 
tween a correct portrait and a vulgar 
caricature ; and, if I have succeeded, 
or can succeed (by holding the mirror 
up to Nature, and shewing Folly her 
own image, and Vice its own defor- 
mity,) in correcting any one of a 
foolish habit, or an offensive pecu- 
liarity; and, above all, in affording 
the public a few bours of harmless 
mirth, E shall think my labours amply 
rewarded ; and that my life has not 
altogether been passed, or my bumble 
talents exerled, without some degree 
of usefulness. 

“ There, now, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, only remains for me to ofler my 
grateful acknowledgments for the 
beral— indeed splendid, patronage 
have received. So greatly has that 
patronage surpassed my expectations, 
that I can boast of having this season 
been honoured by the presence of 
some thousands of visitors more than 
aitended me last year: and it is this 
unlooked for increase of publie fa- 
vour, that not only encourages my 
hopes for the future, but. stimulates me 
to use every exertion of which © am 
capable, to merit, ifpossible, acontinn - 
ance of your valnab'c and, believe mc, 
ever and highly valued kindness.” 


DRURY LANE. 
KEAN’S BENEFIT. 
May 31.—Rolia was the character 
which Mr. Kean chose to play on his 


benefit-night. The bills he issued in 
the first instance announced that he 


would appear in Coriolanus; a cha- 
racter he might have succeeded jy 
better than he did in Rolla, but 
which he could scarcely have sustain- 
ed with less effect. If the noble 
mind of Kemble were susceptible 
of a malicious satisfaction at witness- 
ing the failure of the man who has 
by some been hastily pronounced his 
superior, he would have highly en- 
joyed the spectacle exhibited on the 
present evening. Ti was a very ill- 
judged thing in Kean to attempt such 
a character as olla. To play it 
better than Kemble did, is quite im- 
possible; even to play it as well, 
would add nothing to the reputation 
of a performer like Kean; and 
to play it as he did play it, detracted 
from that reputation. Sergeant 
Jvite’s criterion of a hero,—that he 
must be six feet high, is silly enough, 
when tried by the tests of reason and 
expericnee 5; but, it appears to have 
some justice in the case of  sucii 
a character as Rolla. It may per- 
haps arise in a degree from odr 
having been accustomed to Kemble’s 
majestic figure in the part; but we 
confess we cannot bear the idea ofa 
Rolle of five feet four inches. The 
Whole play, in fret, is a mere spec- 
facle; and the performer of Rolla, 
provided ie have a handsome person, 
has very littl: need of brains to carry 
him through with honour. We shal. 
not he suspected of any prejudice 15 
regard to Mr. Kean’s diminutive 
stature, when we confess that we ate 
not one half-inch better off ourselves, 
and as far as the efect of his acting 
is concerned, we must say no one In 
goneral ever makes us feel so forcibls 
the jnstice of Churchill’s lines :— 

“© Refocre such merit, allobjections fly ; 
* Prichard’s cenicel, and Garrick sis 

feet high.’ 


Itis Roile, however, was a very 
sad affair—tame and spiritless. His 
address to the soldiery was perfectly 
incfiective ; and though he made some 
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little impression in the scenes in 
the Prison and Pizarro’s Tent, the 
performance, as a whole, was quite 
unworthy of him. The applause he 
received, by no means abounded as 
might have been anticipated on his 
benefit-night; aud it appeared to us 
as if the indifference with which many 
parts were regarded, tended to damp 
his ardour and diminish his exertions 
in others. It is easy to imagine what 
a fatal influence the absence of cus- 
tomary applause must have upon an 
actor’s feelings. The getting up of 
the play, and the performance of the 
other parts, did not tend to make us 
forget the deficiency of the chief cha- 
racter. The processions were mea- 
gre, the scenery old, and everything 
badly managed. In the Temple of 
the Sun, the sacrifice would not take 
fire, and thus the hymn of thanks by 
the Virgins was quite uncailed for, 
Bengough looked very fiercely in Pi- 
zarro, and was well played up to by 
Mrs. Glover, whose tragedy always 
reminds us of J'ilburina. Mr. Powel! 
as Ataliba strutted about very royally, 
attired in a roquelaure of many co- 
lours; and Mr. Hl. Kemble by his 
performance of Alonzo, proved him- 
self worthy of his new place of re- 
treat—the Coburg Theatre. The 
only good piece of acting in the play 
was Mrs. Robinson’s Cora, which 
really surprised us by a display of 
feeling, and talents for the Stage, 
such as we have been liltle accus- 


tomed to behuld in her; and which 


she has either studious!y concealed, 
or been denied opportunities of ex- 
hibiting. Cora is the most natural 
character the Tragedy contains, and 
Mrs. Robinson’s acting bore the same 
relation to that of the other perform- 
ers, as Cora does to the other cha- 
racters. We hope next season to see 
her oftener, and in more conspicuous 
situations. The play was once re- 
peated before the house closed, when 
Mrs, Glover gave a proof of goud 
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sense, by resigning the part of Elvira 
to Miss Boyce. In the Farce of 
“ All the World’s a Stage,” Kean at- 
tempted to play Diggory. We say 
attempted, because he totally failed. 
He introduced what we believe were 
meant for imitations of Kemble and 
Incledon ; but this is mere conjec- 
ture: we will not swear that they 
were not intended for Miss Stephens 
and Emery, for the resemblance was 
about as striking. 

Just before the play began, Mr. 
Iiobhouse entered one of the lower 
boxes, and was applauded by some 
few barren spectators in the Pit. 
The Editor of a Sunday Paper, who 
ulords a weekly illustration of the 
proverb, “ No fool like an old fool,” 
said that this “ greatly annoyed a few 
Dandics in the Boxes, who in vain 
endeavoured to raise a counteracting 
hiss.’ We heard nothing of the sort, 
and believe the Dandies, as they are 
called, have too much sense to enter 
into a contest where nothing but dis- 
grace could be gained even from a 


victory. 
THE PERSIAN HEROINE. 


June 2.—This was termed in the 
bills ‘fa new Tragedy,” yet it was 
printed in 4to. and 8vo. so long since 
as 1786, after having been rejected by 
the managers of both the theatres, 
The author is Sir R. P. Jodrell, who 
was formerly, according to the “ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,” Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Nabob of Arcot; and 
has published several other pieces. 
The Committee were either aware of 
this, or they were not. Ifthe former, 
they suffered their bills to be made the 
medium of a pitiful attempt to deceive 
the town; and, if the latter, the fact 
merely affords one more illustration of 
their utter ignorance of everything 
connected with the occupation they 
bad assumed. We are told that, in 
order to have bis darling composition 
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performed, the author purchased of 
Mr. H. Johnston, (for whose benetit 
it was brought forward,) tickets to a 
considerable amount. The manner 
in which it was played could have 
afforded him but little satisfaction, 
after all. Neither Kean nor Rae 
appeared init; and accordingly it was 
given up to those skilful personators 
of Tragedy, Messrs. Bengough and 
H. Johnston, Miss Smithson and Mrs. 
Brereton. We can recollect little of 
the story, farther than that Mr. Ben- 
gough was a soldier with a black 
beard, the charms of whose daughter 
(Mrs. West) had excited the amorous 
propensities of the Persian hing; 
(Mr. Hamblin) and who, strange to 
say, had also discovered something so 
very tempting in the jolly proportions 
of the said soldier’s wife, (Mrs. Brere- 
ton) as to induce him to attempt a 
rape. We need not pursue the sub- 
ject; it is sufficient to say that Mrs. 
West did far more than it deserved for 
a paltry part; that Mr. H. Johnston 
blustered through a lover’s character 
without exhibiting one spark of 
merit; and that Miss Smithson, who 
played a revengeful Queen, was fre- 
quently and deservedly hissed. Why 
does not this girl try Lady Macbeth 
at once? She is quite as well adapted 
for that character as for the one she 
assumed in the * Persian Heroine.” 
We never saw anything half so laugh- 
able as her puny eflorts in one scene, 
where she had to shake a dagger at 
Mrs. West, and appear very vindictive 
and terrible. The play was suffered 
to proceed to the end, but of course 
will never be repeated ; it had hardly 
sufficient merit to save it from being 
heartily damned, even on a benefit- 
night; and, by way of assisting it, a 
parcel of old scenes from Pantomimes 
were brought forward. We blush to 
think what an idea the Persian Ambas- 


sador, who was present, must hare 
formed of our Stage, as far as regards. 
“ scenery, dresses, and decorations.” 
In the bills issued a week or two. 
before his benefit took place, Mr. 
Johnston promised that Miss Stephens 
should sing, and Grimaldi perform in 
an Afterpiece. When the day arrived, 
it was announced that an unforeseen 
circumstance would prevent Mr. Gri. 
maldi from appearing; and that Miss 
Stephens was too iJ] to come forward: 
but the truth is, that the engagement 
of Grimaldi at Covent Garden, for 
“Mother Goose,” must have been 
well known in the first instance; and 
though Miss Stephens could not sing 
at Drury Lane, she was well enough 
to join the Concert that evening for 
the Benefit of the Musical Fund. 
These tricks are become by far too 
common; and those who are gulled 
into the purchase of tickets by sucla 
false pretences are not the only suf- 
ferers. The character of the profes- 
sion is more depreciated in the month 
allotted to benefits, than during all the 
remainder of the year. The perse- 
vering impudence with which some of 
the performers force their tickets 
upon every man whom they have cver 
spoken or bowed to, is utterly disgust- 
Ing; and by those who bave not reso- 
lution enough to refuse compliance 
with the importunities of these stardy 
beggars, vet can but ill sparethe money 
required, their approach is viewed 
with the same dread as a spendthrift 
experiences at the appearance of abai- 
liff; and lucky is he who by a sudden 
rush down the first turning that pre- 
sents itself, is able to escape from 
their fangs. This picture is by no 
means overcharged ; and who will say 
that the respectability of the profes- 
sion is not injured by such proceedings? 
Then, again, the vile puffs which at 
this season of the year meet the eye id 
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every newspaper ; and from which we 
learn that the benefit of that fascina- 
ting box-keeper, Mr. A. or that inte- 
resting fruit-woman, Mrs. B. is posi- 
tively fixed for such a day; when his 
or her merits will doubtless be re- 
warded by an overflow. Weearnestly 
wish the leading members of the 
profession would give their attention 
to this subject, and devise some expe- 
dient for putting a stop to a pitiful 
custom, which as long as it exists will 
prevent their occupation from becom- 
ing really and thoroughly respect- 
able. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


June &.—The performances termi- 
nated this evening with “‘ Henry the 
Fourth,” ‘ Sylvester Daggerwood,” 
and * Modern Antiques.” The first 
piece, wilh the exception of Rae’s 
Hotspur, was miserably murdered. 
The Falstaff of S. Kemble has been 
highly spoken of; but, we think, 
wilbout any just grounds. He has 
not one requisite for the undertaking, 
beyond that of being fat; in his hands, 
Old Jack loses all his humour; and 
though we could swear that Mr. Kem- 
ble perfectly understands and relishes 
the character, it is atask far beyond 
his powers to embody the poet’s con- 


ception. His countenance isthought- 


ful and placid ; his voice ill adapted to 
the jokes and witticisms of Falstaff ; 
and his laugh is so palpably forced and 
unnatural, as to fill his bearers with a 
sensation of melancholy, rather than 
of mirth. Such, at least, was its 
effect upon ourselves; and _ those 
about us seemed to experience a 
Similar feeling. It is, however, little 
disgraceful to Mr. Kemble to have 
failed, where no one that we ever saw 
has completely succeeded. Rae’s 
Hotspur is a most animated perform- 


ance. Three loud peals of applause 
Vol. ILL. 
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which greeted his fall, plainly evinced 
the high estimation in which his ta- 
lents are held by the town. Immedi- 
ately after the termination of the play, 
Mr. 8. Kemble delivered the following 
last-dying-speech and confession :— 


Lapirs AND GrenTLEMEN,—I am 
requested by the Proprietors and Per- 
formers to offer you their sincere ac- 
knowledgements for the liberal putro- 
nage conferred by you upon this The- 
alre during the present season: and, 
they beg me to assure you, that it will 
stimulate them to farther and greater 
exertions for your amusement, when 
they have next the honour of appear- 
ing before you. During the vacation, 
it is intended thoroughly to repair the 
Theatre; and so to embellish and 
beautify it, as to render it fit for your 
reception. ‘The Company will also be 
strengthened by the engagement of 
all the talent that can be procured.— 
As this is the last time I shali have the 
honour of addressing you in my off- 
cial capacity, I wish to express to you 
my sincere gratitude for the kind in- 
dulgence which I have uniformly 
experienced from you; and I take 
this opportunity of publicly returning 
my thanks to my brother actors, by 
whose assistance Ehave been enabled 
to perform the duties of my arduous 
situation. ‘They have conducted 
themselves towards me like friends 
and brothers; and my gratitude is 
due to every individual. I mention 
this, because lam aware the general 
opinion is, that a schism always pre- 
vails behind the curtain; but, so 
different has been the case during the 
present season, that the harmony 
which has existed amongst us has re- 
sembled that of a private family. 


‘6 LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — As 
this is probably the last time I shall 
ever have the honour of appearing 
belore you, my emotions are such, 
that it is impossible for me to express 
my feelings. Farewell, Ladies and 
Gentlemen! May health, happiness, 
and prosperity attend you all!” 


“Sylvester Daggerwood” followed, 
in which the Dunstable hero was 
personated by a Mr. Reeve. This 
was not the first time we had been so 
fortunate as to witness the gentle- 
man’s attempts in the dramatic line. 
He has: appeared occasionally at a 
Private Theatre in Wilson Street, 
Gray’s-Iun Lane, where stage-struck 
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apprentices and milliners assemble 
weekly, to “make the night hideous,” 
and “ cleave the general ear with 
horrid speech.” Mr. Reeve, how- 
ever, seems to possess capabilities for 
the stage far beyond anything we 
usually meet with at a private thea- 
tre. His Daggerwood is 2 most 
laughable piece of acting; and the 
Imitations he introduces are in seve- 
ral instances of the richest descrip- 
tion. Among the best are those of 
Munden, Mathews, Farren, Harley, 
and Kean ; the two last indeed equal 
anything of the kind we ever heard. 
Part of a scene from “ Brutus” was 
given; and we could almost have 
sworn that Kean and D. Fisher were 
actually speaking. In reply to Fus- 
tian’s remark—“ Your family is very 
large, Mr. Daggerwood,” he intro- 
duced Liston’s “ Prodigious!” which 
told very happily. Indeed we have 
seldom witnessed a more successful 
débit. The applause at the fall of 
the curtain was excessive. 


This was the benetit-night of a Mr. 
Rodwell, who is the box -keeper here ; 
Mr. Spring having been dismissed, as 
a reward for his long services. The 
guests had plenty fortheir money. A 
Master Willis was introduced, who 
played upon the violin for half an 
hour, and blew his nose most unmer- 
cifully. There was also a Concerto on 
the piano, by a Mr. Maddison. An 
ignorant impatience” manifested it- 
self amongst the groundlings during 
the performance of these two gentle- 
men; though the former produced 
some exquisite tones from bis instru- 
ment. Knight also favoured the audi- 
ence with his “Richard and Betty,” 
which he has worn quite thread-bare ; 
and Munden sung a song about the 
sights of London, commencing with a 
silly and prophane allusion to the 
scriptural passage, “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” We were much 
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pleased, however, by one verse, which, 
in wretched doggrel, conveyed the 
pleasing intimation that there is no 
truth in the report of bis being about 
to quitthe stage. Thus it ran:— 


“ The new Safety Coaches are now 
all the rage ; 


“ But for safety, [1 own I feel safe on 
this stage. 

“‘ And while each inside passenger 
still proves my friend, 

“Pm in no sort of haste for my jour- 
ney to end.” 


“Modern Antiques” concluded 
the entertainments, which is one of 
the best farces in our language, and 
never wearies us. Munden’s Cockle- 
top is as perfect a piece of acting as 
Kemble’s Coriolanus; and no two 
words were ever delivered by any 
actor with finer emphasis and discre- 
tion, than his exclamation of “‘ Damn’d 
fine!” on beholding the Model of the 
Escurial. The house was opened on 
the following evening, for the benefit 
of Signor Lanza, composer of the 
music to several pieces during the past 
season. The performances were “ Ar- 
taxerxes,” ‘‘ Sylvester Daggerwood,” 
and “ The Liar:” with a Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert at the conclu- 
sion. In the first piece, Artabanes was 
played by Isaacs, of Covent Garden; 
Artaxerxes, by a Mrs. Barnard; and 
Mandane and Arbaces, by “‘ two young 
ladies.” Reeve repeated his Dagger- 
wood, with a like degree of success ; 
but we hope there was no truth in 
the rumour that he shared the benefit 
with Lanza: if so, his speculation 
was somewhat ill-judged, for the house 
presented a most forlorn appearance. 


The present state of this unfortu- 
nate concern, and the degree of pro- 
bability which exists that itis on the 
point of seeing better days, will be 
most satisfactorily gathered from 4 
perusal of the proceedings adopted by 
the Meetings of Proprietors, as 4®- 
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tailed in a following page. ‘These, it 
must be confessed, present no very 
brilliant prospect to the imagination ; 
but the fact that the Sub-Committee 
have at length been shaken from the 
concern, about which they clung like 
the Old Manabout the neck of Sindbad, 
is sO auspicious a circumstance, that 
we are tempted to entertain the most 
sanguine hopes of seeing Old Drury 
once more an honour, instead of a 
disgrace, to the metropolis. As for 
the season which has just concluded, 
we have only to concentrate, and be- 
stow uponit as a whole, the censure 
which,during its progress, we have been 
compelled to apply to its various parts. 
We are quite certain that we merely 
echo the opinion of every man in 
London who has paid any attention to 
the malitcr, when we assert that there 
never before was exhibited, in so 
short a space of time, half so many 
bad actors and bad plays, or so much 
gross mismanagement, as during the 
Jast nine months at Drury Lane. It 
must, indeed, be allowed that novelty 
has not been wanting. In number, 
at least, the new pieces and perfor- 
mers have surpassed these of any for- 
mer season. They have, however, in 
general, been so remarkable for their 
utter want of merit, that we shall not 
trouble ourselves to enter into a re- 
view of themseverally, but briefly re- 
capitulate them in the order in which 
they appeared :— 


Mr. H. Kemble, Mrs. M‘Kengie, 
Mr. Watkinson, Mr. Weston, Mrs. 
West, Miss Witham, Mr. D. Fisher, 
Mr. Cleary, Madame Bellgar, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Cowell, Mr. C. Fisher, 
Mr. Yarnold, Mr. Hamblin, Mr.Reeve. 


So much for the new performers, 
whose names, for the most part, will 
sound as strangely to our readers, as 
if they had never before heard of them. 
We ought to have added to our list, 
about half-a-dozen “ gentlemen” and 


two or three “ young ladies,” who ap- 
peared in the course of the season ; 
besides the three Clowns in the two 
Pantomimes ; yet, amidst this nume- 
rous assemblage, we shall in vain 
look for much ability. Mrs. West is 
but an indifferent actress, at best ; 
Miss Witham is a pretty good singer, 
but has had few opportunities of 
proving it; Mr. Hamblin is a re- 
spectable performer ; and Mr. Reeve, 
though he made a very promising 
début, cannot be looked upon as be- 
longing to the company. All the 
rest are mere cyphers. The new 
picces have been equally numerous ; 
and, with the exception of “ Brutus,” 
as unsuccessful. The names of most of 
these have doubiless escaped the recol- 
lection of our readers; and we shall 
therefore refresh their memories, by 
printing a list of the same, with 
the number of times each piece was 
performed during a Season of 183 
nights; which may be looked upon 
as a pretty fair criterion of its merit, 
and will save us the trouble of far- 
ther comment. 


Sigesmar the Switzer, 4.— Barme- 
cide, 12.—Brutus, 52.—Harlequin and 
the Dandy Club, 3.—Silver Arrow, 
28.—Flodden Field, 9.—High Notions, 
13.—Switzerland, 1.—Heroine, 5.— 
Castle of Wonders, 15.—Dwarf of 
Naples, 6.—Italians, 2.—Abudah, 13.— 
Honour, 3.—Wanted, a Wife, 6.— 
Jew of Lubeck, 5.—Carib Chief, 10.— 
Persian Heroine, 1. 


Such have been the new pieces ; 
and they were for the most part wor- 
thy of those who performed in them. 
“ Brutus” alone can be said to have 
had any success; and to Kean’s act- 
ing alone cau even that be attributed. 
As to the ill fortune of the season 
generally, itis what we all along pre- 
dicted; though we claim no praise 
for sagacity on that score, since it 
was what every body foresaw as well 
as ourselves, The sanguine expecta- 
tions expressed in the Occasional Ad- 
dress at the commencement of the 
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season have proved deceitful ; and 
the result of the ridiculous vaunts in 
the Prologue to ‘‘ Brutus,” has proved 
the good sense of the old saying— 
“ Do not holla before you are out of 
the wood.” Of the disgusting puffs 
in the bills we shall not repeat our 
Opinion, since we have every reason 
to hope that the practice will never 
be suffered to disgrace the Stage again 
—at this house, at least. Of Mr. 
S. Kemble, the Acting Manager, we 
wish to speak with tenderness, be- 
cause we believe him to be a worthy 
man; and understand that he has 
“borne his faculties so meekly” in 
the exercise of his duties, as to con- 
ciliate the esteem of all his fellow- 
performers. He has not, however, 
quite avoided an crror we warned him 
to beware of at the commencement 
of theseason ; our words were these :-- 
“We hope family feelings will not 
make him forget the duty he owes to 
his employers ;” yet we must say he 
can plead nothing but paternal affec- 
tion to excuse the manner in which 
H. Kemble has been suffered to mur- 
der characters throughout the season ; 
particularly for his having, since the 
return of Rae to the company, been 
sent ov in such parts as Macduff, 
Romeo, Giulio, (“Dwarf of Naples”) 
&e. &c. The Theatre during the 
last week of the season, was crowded 
every night, even to the ceiling. The 
underlings who had combined to take 
benefits, finding it was utterly im- 
practicable to sell their tickets at full 
price, disposed of them for whatever 
they could get ; the consequence was 
that any one might walk into the 
Boxes for about a half-a crown; and 
accordingly they were literally cram- 
med with the gentry who usually 
resort to the Shilling Gallery. The 
musicians and scene-shifters, as we 
heard, (not being able to procure 
their pay,) struck; and the perfor- 
mers were obliged to raise money 
nightly, to procure their co-opera- 


tion. In short, the concern had ar. 
rived at the acme of beggary and 
confusion. We hope to finda very 
different state of things existing, when 
we next enter its doors. 


MEETINGS OF PROPRIETORS, 


During the past month, several 
Meetings of the Proprietors have 
been convened. The first of these 
was on the 5th of June, when two 
Reports were read by Mr. Ward, the 
Secretary, one from the Sub-Commit- 
tee, and the other front the General 
Committee. That fromthe Subs com. 
menced with an admission that the 
season had been unsuccessful, and that 
the experiment of reducing the prices, 
had failed. They then stated a con- 
viction that the principle of a Joint 
Stock Company is not adapted to the 
management of a theatre; and, to 
prevent their becoming obstacles in 
the way of any arrangement for the 
good of the concern, THEY ALL RE- 
SIGNED THEIR SITUATIONS. Mr. S. 
Kemble also, it appeared, had relin- 
quished his articles of engagement as 
Acting-manager. The Report from 
the General Committee expressed 
their regret at the disastrous state of 
the theatre; added a belief that 
it might still be restored to prospe- 
rity ; and suggested to the subseribers 
the absolute necessity of a farther 
advance, to liquidate the demands of 
tradesmen upon the theatre. A State- 
ment was then read of the Receipts 
and Expenditure of the season, up 
to the 25th of May, which appeared 
to be as follows .— 


Expenditure ...£37,293 12 0 
Receipts 30,996 0 


Deficiency ... 1,297 12 0 


The debt of last year was £84,000; 
at present it is £90,922, The meet- 
ing was then addressed by several 
gentlemen, the most conspicuous of 
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whom were Mr. Robins, Mr. S. Kem- 
ble, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Calcraft. 
Mr. Robins, after animadverting upon 
the measures of the Sub-Committee, 
stated that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Arnold, expressing his con- 
fidence that he could propose a plan, 
by which the afiairs of the theatre 
might be retrieved. Mr. $. Kemble 
said he was authorized to mention that 
Mr. Kean was willing to give £8,000 
a year for the theatre, on a lease for 
ten years ; to reduce the size of the 
house, and thoroughly re-embellish 
it; and that, in the event of this 
offer being accepted, the first authors 
of the day wou'd assist the theatre. 
Mr. Perry advised the acceptance of 
Mr. Kean’s tender. Mr. Calcraft 
said, that the thanks of the proprie- 
tors were due to Mr. S. Kemble for 
his conduct as Acting-manager ; par- 
ticularly instancing the getting up 
of “ Brutus,” upou which he bestowed 
great commendation.¥ It was then 
resolved, that an advertisement should 
be inserted in the papers, inviting 
teuders from persons willing to reut 
the theatre: and that a voluntary 
subscription should be entered into 
by the Share-holders, for the pay- 
ment of the tradesmens’ debts. A 
Committee was also appointed (in- 
cluding the late Sub-Committee) to 
consider and report upon such ten- 
ders as might be received; and the 
meeting adjourned until the 12th of 
June.—On the 12th another meeting 
took place, when the secretary read 


a Report from the Select-Committee - 


appointed on the 6th. It stated that 
before the theatre could be let, 
£25,000 must be raised to pay off 


* A wriler in the ‘** Independent 
Whig” of June 13, reproaches Mr. 
Kemble for accepting a compliment he 
did not deserve; asserts that his ex- 
ertions were limited to occupying an 
easy chair at rehearsals; and that 
Howard Payne only got £183 by a 


Tragedy which produced £10,000 to 
the theatre. 


the present incumbrances ; that they 
had themselves advaneed one thou- 
sand guineas towards that sum; and 
that several offers for hiring the 
house, more advantageous than Mr. 
Kean’s, had been received: but that 
unless the above sum could be raised, 
the theatre must remain closed. They 
added, that such sums as might be 
subscribed, would not be called for, 
until the whole £25,000 had been 
raised, and au agreement entered into 
with some one for Ictting the theatre ; 
whilst the rent of private houses, 
fruit offices, &e. belonging to the 
concern, would be allotted as secu. 
rity ior the repayment. A subscrip- 
tion was then commenced, and 
£1,100 collected, in addition to the 
one thousand guineas advanced by 
the Select Committee. The meeting 
then broke up. 

A third assemblage was held on 
the 2lst of June, to receive from the 
Select Committee a Report of their 
proceedings. Mr. Calcraft announced 
that, from the unanimity which ap- 
peared to prevail, there was every 
reason to hope for success in the 
plans proposéd. Ile then suggested 
that, in order to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the subscription of £25,000, 
the New Renters should forego their 
claims on the theatre, until the said 
sum was repaid, which he felt con- 
fident would be in about five years ; 
particularly as he trusted that the cre- 
ditors would be induced to receive 
10s. in the pound. A letter was 
read from Mr. Robins,  lament- 
ing that business prevented his at- 
tending ; and expressing his hearty 
assent to the measure he understood 
was to be proposed. A Committee 
of Proprietors was then appointed to 
confer upon the proposal, and to re- 
port their opinion to the assembly on 
the 28th of June, to which day the 
meeting adjourned.—T he sum sub- 
seribed on the 25th of June, was 
£9,039. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


The past month, at this house, has 
been occupied principally by benefits, 
and the novelties therefore have not 
been of a description demanding much 
notice from public writers. On Whit 
Monday (May 31,) ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
was revived, with additional scenes 
from other Pantomimes. It appears, 
however, to have lost all its original 
attraction, and has been repeated but 
four times. On the 3rd of June, Miss 
O'Neill played, fur her benetit, Queen 
Catharine, and Yates Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood, both ‘* for that night only ;” 
yet, the lady has repeated her charac- 
ter twice, and Yates has played Dag- 
yerwood half-a-dozen times; always 
“ for that night only.” ‘* Cozening” 
continues to be performed, and will 
doubtless last till the end of the season, 
though we think the manager displays 
more regard for his own purse, than 
for Mr. Yates’s lasting reputation, in 
thus forcing him to waste his talents 
upon mimical interludes. Since the 
first performances, Squire Homely 
(Emery) has given way toan imitation 
of Blanchard, in which Yates echoes 
every word the othcr utters. The 
following puff about this piece has 
appeared in the bills every day during 
the month, ingeniously combining the 
past, present, and future :— 

“€ CozENING continues to be most 
enthusiastically received. — The cor- 
rect personation of the various cha- 
racters by Mr. Yates, was universally 


acknowledged by the acclamations of 


the audience.—It will be repeated every 
evening.” 


The imitation of Kean is strenuous- 
ly opposed every night. We know 
notwhy. Surely the hissers do not 
imagine they are doing Kean aservice. 
—On the 17th of June Mr. Yates 
played Flexible, in Love, Law, and 
Physic,” after the manner of the ori- 
ginal performer of the character. We 


shall next month speak fully of his 
Shylock and Dick, which he appeared 
in, for his own benefit, June 29, Liston, 
on his night, produced the “ Don 
Giovanni” of the Surrey Theatre, and 
played the Don himself: in the course 
of the evening, he entered on a Veloci. 
manipede, and spoke an address writ. 
ten by Mr. Charles Lamb; of which 
the following is aspecimen. Alluding 
to his charger, he said,— 


* He never kicks; and then, his 
pedigree 

“ —— heraldic, branching from a 

ree:— 

Goes without spurring, gallops 
without whips ; 

** And, though not quite a Highflyer, 
or Eclipse, 

** Could he descend to low-bred Ep- 
som jokes, 

“© Born ina wood, he sure had won 
the Oaks.” 


A few nights after, “ Where Shal! 
I Dine?” an ingenious farce produced 
at the Olympic Theatre by Mr. Beaz- 
ley, was played for Abbott’s benefit; 
and thus we find these Patent Houses, 
though willing to crush their Minor 
rivals, have no objection to profit by 
their wit. Mr. Farley produced the 
“ Rehearsal” for his benefit on the 
22nd ; Bayes by Farren; and after- 
wards introduced upon the stage such 
a medley of Tumbling, Vaulting, &c. 
as would have disgraced it, could 
anything disgrace the Stage which 
has been polluted by Madame Sacchi, 
Elephants, Asses, &c. Young had 
“ Julius Cesar” for his benefit, June 
8th, and took the part of Brutus; 
resigning his old favourite character, 
Cassius to Macready. We intend- 
ed to have noticed the performance of 
the play very minutely; but the 
pressure of other matter has defeated 
our purpose for the present. Mrs. 
Siddons played Lady Randolph for 
C. Kemble’s benefit on the 9th June. 
We shall have an opportunity of pay- 
ing particular attention to this lady, 
in a wonth or two. 
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HAYMARKET. 
(Drury-Lane Company.) 


Drury-Lane having closed about a 
wonth before the usual time, a mate- 
rial reduction was thereby made in 
the performers’ incomes. Accord- 
ingly, a body of them resolved to 
open the Haymarket Theatre for a 
short period; and Messrs. Rae, Mun- 
den, Holland, and Russell, having 
obtained the patronage of the Prince 
Regent towards the undertaking, the 
performances were commenced, under 
the superintendence of these gentle- 
men, on the 17th of June. Previous to 
the Play, “ God save the King” was 
sung by the Company, with the follow- 
ing additional verse, more honourable 
io their gratitude than to their poe- 
tical talents: — 


** But, let our grateful verse 
One heart-felt strain rehearse 
To GEorGE our PRINCE; 
He who has deign’d to cheer 
Drury’s prospects drear, 
And brought her children here 
To bless their Prince.” 
‘he Company appears to include all 
the members of the late D. L. Corps, 
except Messrs. Kean, Harley, Knight, 
b}. Fisher, H. Johnston, S. Penley ; 
Mrs. Mardyn, and Mrs. West. By 
a judicious selection of Comedies 
and Farces, to which their strength 
is best adapted, they have contrived 
to produce some very effective repre- 
sentations; though they have not 
been so well attended as we could 


have wished. _ It deserves, however, 


to be recorded to their honour, 
that they have completely discarded 
the puffing system. Kean played 
Richard the Third for them on the 
18th of June, and on the 19th they 
were joined by Miss Booth, who 
made her débit as Sophia, in “ The 
Road to Ruin.” Elliston, also, 
played Rover on the 2lst. On the 
23rd Mr. Reeve appeared as Sylvester 
Daggerwood, and so much to the 
satisfaction of the audience, that 
they actually encored the piece. 


ever of his damns. 


This unusual demand brought Rae 
forward, who promised that it should 
be repeated on the following even- 
ing.—We advise all who love to 
enjoy comic acting in perfection, and 
quite at their ease, to visit this house, 
where opera-glasses and ear-trumpets 
are by no means required.—On the 
10th of June, Knight had a benefit 
here, “ in compliance with the 
wishes of his friends,” as the Bills 
said. We suppose he was afraid to 
incur the risk of rendering it a 
losing concern, by taking it at Drury 
Lane. We believe many of the 
performers scarcely cleared the ex- 
penses there; and have heard, in- 
deed, that Mr. Rae and Mrs. West, 
by their joint benefit, lost £40. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Miss Kelly’s benefit took plaee 
here on the 7th of June, as we last 
month announced. ‘“* Lionel and 
Clarissa” and “The Maid and the 
Magpie” were the performances, in 
which she played Jenny and Annette. 
We are sure our readers will impute 
to the true cause—want of room, and 
not any disinclination to the task, 
our omitling to give a detailed de- 
scription of her acting. Dowton 
played Colonel Oldboy, and was 
cheered enthusiastically on his en- 
trance. We think he acted better 
than ever; and was as profuse as 
We have so 
often alluded to this practice, that we 
feel no inclination to pursue the sub- 
ject; yet, we think it would be as 
well were Dowton now and then to 
favour the audience with a few blasts, 
just by way of a change. Between 
the play and farce, he and Miss 
Kelly had what the bills termed 
“ Two or Three Minutes Conversa- 
tion, in lieu of Epilogue.”—It con- 
sisted of a series of hits at the Drury- 
Lane Committee, whom it compared 
to rats quitting a falling house; or, 
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unskilful pilots, who wreck a ship, 
and then desert her. Their vexa- 
tious and stupid interference with 
things they did not understand, was 
severely quizzed; with their pom- 
pous assumption of consequence at 
rehearsals, where they were said to 


“ Walk off the Stage, as wise as they 
walk’d on.” 

The following couplet, from Dowton, 

was highly relished:— 


** But, by-the-by, I’m told their la- 
bour’s done; 


“ For, having ruin’d all, they’ve cut 
and run.” 

It concluded with the expression of 
a determination on Dowton’s part, 
never to enter the doors of Drury 
again, while the system of printing 
Kean’s name in capitals at the bot- 
tom of the bills, is continued: and 
an invitation on the part of Miss 
Kelly, that he would join their force, 
at the opening of the English Opera 
House. 

The regular season commenced 
on the l4thof June. The Company, 
which appears to be stronger than 
usual, is as follows:---Dowton, Har- 
ley, Wrench, Wilkinson, Chatterley, 
Pearman, Broadhurst, T. P. Cooke, 
Grove, Kent, Lancaster, Huckel, 
Salter, Mrs. Chatterley, Mrs. Grove, 
Miss Kelly, Miss Stevenson, Miss 
Carew, Miss Love, and Miss G. Carr. 
The house has been newly decorated ; 
The Pit raised, and the roof low- 
ered, by which means the Pigeon 
Holes have disappeared. The light- 
ing also, is much improved. The 
Saloon, no longer a Shrubbery, is 


become a Marine Pavilion; that ; is, 
instead of being, as it was last year, 
a perfect absurdity, it is now a ve 
handsome room. On the night of 
Opening, a pleasant Interlude, called 
“The Quadrille ; or, a Quarrel---for 
What?” was produced. On the 
a Miss Clarke, who performed tri- 
fling characters (such as Barberina 
n “ Figaro”) at the King’s Thea- 
tre, a season or two back, made an 
unsuceessful déb"t in Polly. Her voice, 
though sweet, is totally without power, 
On the 16th, a Mr. O’Callaghan, from 
Dublin, appeared as Don César, 
n “ The Castle of Andalusia ;” his 
voice is powerful, but uncultivated ; 
and he has only been seev once or 
twice. On the 17th, a Mr. Row- 
botham, from Bath, made a more 
success{ul attempt, as T'oraldi, in 
“The Devils Bridge,” and appears 
likely to be useful. On the 28th, a 
new musical piece called “ My Own 
Rival” was produced, and well re- 
ceived. The close of both the Win- 
ter Theatres will enable us to pay 
more particular attention to the per- 
formances at this house, during the 
ensuing month. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 

This house terminated a very suc- 
cessful season on the 28th June, with 
a performance for the benefit of Mrs. 
Beverley. The rage for hobgoblins 
does not appear to be quite termi- 


nated yet, since “The Castle Spec- 


tre” and “ Blue Beard,” have been 
the two most attractive performances 
here of late. 


SHtliscellaneous Articles. 


OLD MAIDS. 

Still scribbling!” exclaimed my 
uncle, as he entered my room; ‘‘ what 
an inveterate malady is this same 
cacoethes scribendi!” —“ But, my 
dear Sir,” returned I, ‘‘ The Editor 
of the Britisx SracGe says, be shall 
be glad to hear from me again; you 


would not have me disappoint him?” © 
“That would indeed be a pity,” Te- 
plied he, sarcastically: “may I beg to 
be acquainted with your subject.” I 
knew I should excite his spleen by 
stating ‘that it was “A Defence of 
Old Maids ;” but I was obliged to 
confess ; nor was I mistaken in ™Y 
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surmise. IJLis contracted brow fore- 
told the coming storm; and it soon 
burst forth in the following philippie:-- 

** An Old Maid! and do you real- 
ly believe, Mr. Jackanapes, that 
there is such a ¢hing in existence ? 
Zounds, Sir! the species is extinct. 
In former days, indeed, (the old man 
had mounted his hobby,) a female, if 
she did not receive an eligible offer 
of marriage, yielded quietly and de- 
cently to her fate; but now, your 
young ladies take especial care to 
prevent the possibiliiy of their ever 
belonging to the chaste sisterhood, as 
soon as they’re out of their leading 
strings, or oughé to put on a tucker.” 
In vain £ combatted his arguments, 
and endeavoured to convince him of 
the injustice of such a sweeping cen- 
sure; he obstinately persisted in his 
opinion ; and left me in a rage, be- 
cause IT as pertinaciously insisted on 
retaining mine. 

Notwithstanding my conviction, 
however, that there are such beings 
in existence; I beg I may not he 
understood as wishing, in the most re- 
mote manner, to infer that they would 
willingly be in so unpleasant a pre- 
dicament, if they could honourably 
avoid it. The insinuation would be 
a gross libel. It has been justly ob- 
Served that “ women generally have 
a higher sense of religion, and act 
with a greater regard to its duties 
than men.” Hence arises their par- 
tiality to the connubial state. They 
have an inmvard feeling that it is their 
duty to enter into the hoty pale; and 
and their eagerness so to do, is a satis- 
factory proof of the fervour of their 
piety. It ought not, therefore, to 
be a matter of surprise if, when they 
find that all their exemplary endea- 
vours to fulfil “ the purpose for which 
they were created,” prove abortive, 
they lose a portion of that placidity 
of temper so deservedly prized in 
women; or, that when they see 
others more successful, who they are 
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convinced do not possess half their 
own attractions, they draw the very 
natural inference that unbecoming 
advances have been made, and im- 
proper influence used. Their con- 
duct, however, on such trying ocea- 
sions is most delicate ; their forbear- 
ance in repeating only half of what 
they hear, is most praiseworthy ; and 
the expression of their “ sincere wish 
that the report may not be true” is 
generous inthe extreme. I well know 
that such observations as_ the follow- 
ing-— Tam heartily glad Miss Such- 
a-one is married; report says it was 
high time she should be:” or, “I 
wish Mrs. If. would make her ap- 
pearance ; there are such disagreeable 
remarks made on her having kept her 
room more than three weeks. How 
time slips away! who would think 
she had been married nearly five 
mouths ;” &e. &e. are denominated 
Scanpar by the ill-natured million ; 
but I do solemnly protest against such 
a construction being put upon them. 
Another of their innocent avocations 
is treated with very unjust and in- 
decent ribaldry. L allude to their 
humane attention to the dumb = crea- 
tion. Can any man of feeling, I 
would ask, contemplate a_ solitary 
female Javishing that caress on a 
monkey or a poodle, which our un- 
grateful sex have never sought; and 
not drep one kindly, pitying, sym- 
pathetic tear? What a lesson does it 
convey to our sex! A man, when he 
feels disgusted at the coldness with 
which his merits have been treated, 
generally loses all self controul ; and 
either plunges into the extreme of 
misanthropy, or plots some desperate 
scheme of retaliation: but the amia- 
ble Old Maid nobly contents herseit 
with a revenge that can do harm tu 
no one—she yields her virgin kiss to 
her cat; and, to our shame be it 
spoken, we view the sacrifice with 
even more fortitude than she displays 
in making it. 
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Feeble as, I am too well convinced, 
these remarks are, in comparison 
with the importance of the subject, 
1 trust they will have their weight 
with the thinking part of the readers 
of the Britisu Stace, and induce 
some of them, at least, to treat this 
calumniated portion of the fair sex 
with more respect. This, indeed, 
would amply repay me for the trouble 
of putting them together. 


Wilmot Square, 
May 3, 1819. 


ARISTIDES. 


A VISIT TO THE GALLERIES. 


** Tlere we go up-up-up!” 
Old Song. 


Yo the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sin,—A recent number of your 
work contained a journal kept 
during a very perilous tour to Covent 
Garden, performed by one of your 
correspondents, through unfrequented 
paths. With your permission, 1 will 
uow describe to your readers the 
particulars of a visit paid by me to 
two places of seme nele, though but 
little known—at least to the descrip- 
tioa of persons who I presume con- 
stitute your subscribers—I mean, the 
One and Two Shilling Galleries of 
Covent Garden 'Vheatre. 

The sounds, of various descrip- 
tions, harmonious as well as discord- 
ant, which are frequently heard to 
proceed from those retreats, had 
long excited in me a desire to be- 
come more closely acquainted with 
tie inhabitants ; and this inclination 
[ at length determined to gratify, on 
the 4th June last; although it was 
a fine summei’s evening; the sun 
shining beautifully; and everything 
inviling me to enjoy the fresh air; 
instead of inhaling the heated and 
uuwholesome vapours of a theatre. 
‘The thirst for knowledge, however, 
Was irresistible ; and I resolved to 
proceed. 

1 repaired, in the first instance, 


to the door of the Two-Shilling 
Gallery ; and having “ drawn from 
out my pocket’s avaricious nook, 
some certain coins of silver,” as my 
Lord Byron tautologically says; { 
began to ascend a dark, and appa. 
rently endless, flight of stairs. By. 
and-by, I reached a turning, where 
my progress was delayed by a kind 
of wicket, behind which stood a 
man, who demanded of me the 
aforesaid coins of silver. I complied 
with his request, and continued my 
journey, which frequently reminded 
me of that fatiguing task—ascend- 
ing the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill. At length, the well-known 
hum of a theatrical audience saluted 
my ears; a faint ray of light met my 
eycs ; and, after mounting exactly 
one hundred steps, I arrived at my 
destination. Poor souls!” ex- 
claimed I, as I entered, “ the Black 
Hlole at Calcutta must have been 
Elysium compared with this.”—In 
fact, the heat was intolerable; and, 
moreover, as to seeing and hearing 
what was passing upon the Stage, 
the occupants of this hell in minia- 
ture might nearly as well have been 
on the very house-top. Figure to 
yourself, my dear Sir, about two or 
three hurdred human beings “ ca- 
binn’d, cribb’d, confin’'d” in a 
wretched cock-loft ; their view, bad 
as it is, rendered worse by sundry 
massy pillars supporting the ceiling, 
which is as black as pitch, and ex- 
tremely low. At the back are three 
twinkling lamps, “ casting a dim, 
religious light ;” and in this situation 
are the “ sweet little cherubs that 
sit up aloft,” compelled to “ peep 
through the blanket of the dark,” 
enjoying by anticipation the plea- 
sures of purgatory. This, I found, 


was no place to tarry in long ; and 
my departure was hastened by a cit- 
cumstance somewhat galling to my 
pride. While I was taking notes it 
my pocket-book of what I saw, one 
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of the Pomonas who frequent these 
celestial regions, accosted me with— 
‘* Pray, is the man ill, as comes 
here?”—“ What man?” enquired I. 
—** Why the man as comes up every 
day.’”—“‘ Upon my word, madam, (re- 
turned £) I am utterly ata loss to guess 
what it is you mean.”—“ Oh, IL beg 
your pardon, Sir! I took you for the 
man as comes o’nights to count the 
company.”—This was too much. — I 
breathed “f a curse, not loud, but 
deep ;” flew down the stairs, twelve 
Steps at a time; rushed past the 
money-taker, regardless of his en- 
deavours to give me acheck; and in 
half a minute found myself once 
more on terra firma, at the Gallery 
Door.— Facilis decensus Averni,” 
&e. 

The liltle satisfaction L had de- 
rived from my first ascent, somewhat 
disheartened me; and I had kaif 
determined to give up the idea of 
penetrating to the One Shilling re- 
gions; when a feeling of shame at 
my want of perseverance inspired 
me with fresh resolution to make 
the No!” ejaculated 
I; “never be it said, that suffoca- 
tion itself could fright the soul of 
Razor ;” and, with a desperate effort, 
I entered upon my journey. The 
road upwards, L found very similar 
to the one I have just described ; and, 
after paying the toll, and ascending 
one hundred and nineteen steps ; (1 


love to be exact)-I reached the top. - 


** Hell is murky!” said I; and very 
appropriate indeed was the quota- 
tion. The Two Shilling retreat, I 
had thought bad enough; but this 
was semper eadem, i.e. as the Lrisi- 
man translated it, worse and worse. 
Four rows of narrow benches are al) 
the accommodation afforded ; and so 
abrupt is the descent, that it seems as 
if a false step would inevitably pro- 
cure for a man the freedom of the 
theatre, by precipitating bim into the 
pit. The situation of the spectators 


exactly resembles that of a set of peo- 
ple on the roof of a house, peeping 
over the parapet to discover what is 
passing in the area. As to seeing 
and hearing with any comfort, it is 
guite out of the question. They 
who have been in the back rows of 
the third tier of boxes, may form 
some jaint notion of the state of their 
fellow-sufferers in the galleries. For 
my own part, T was quite ata lov; 
to cuess what was going forward upe.: 
the stage—whether a Tragedy, Opeva, 
or Pautomime—until drew oot 
one of Dollond’s best opera-glasses 
to its utmost length; when IT «&- 
covercd Mrs. C. Kemble dressed is 
Madge Wildfire; and presently the 
voice of Emery, as Radcliffe, sof- 
tened by the distance, reached my 
ears in a gentle whisper. 

Joking apart, these galleries are 
perfectly disgraceful to the theatre. 
Those in the other house are doubt- 
less as bad, or perhaps worse; but 
IT have never had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the fact, aud fervently 
hope I never may. In 1792, Mr. 
Harris attempted to abolish the One 
Shilling Gallery ; and, had he car- 
ried his point, it would have been 
better for the Gods, than as things 
stand at present. For the sake of 
accommodating purse-proud, bloated 
patricians with private boxes, and 
extending the dimensions of their 
theatres to a ridiculous excess, Lt the 
vain expectation of pocketing im- 
mense receipts, our managers have 
gradually thrust their poor gallery- 
visitors upward and upward, “out 
of all cess.’ The consequence is 
that the quiet of the audience is per- 
petually disturbed, and the eflect of 
the play distroved, by the broils and 
quarrels which take place in the 
galleries, and which are become an 
intolerable nuisance. Various reme- 
dies for the evil, have been suggest- 
ed by critical quacks. Some recom- 
mending the entire abolition of the 
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valleries ; others taking the managers 
everely to task, for not posting a 
greater number of peace-olliccrs there ; 
but, the only person who ever pointed 
out the root of the evil, was the 
writer of a letter in the “* Times,” a 
few months since ; who briefly noticed 
the inconveniencies which L have de- 
scribed above ; and by which alone 
are occasioned the constant disturb- 
anecs we are doomed to sufier. Do 
but put the gods again in a situation 
where they can see and hear what is 
passing below ; and, depend upon it, 
they will become the most peaceable 
portion of the audience: but, while 
they are banished, as at present, to 
dark, filthy, stinking, incommodious 
holes, where they may strain their 
necks and eyes, for hours together, 
to no purpose, who can wonder if, 
deriving no amusement from the play 
upon the stage, they get up a play 
amongst themselves ; and endeavour 
to “pass the sultry hours away,” by 
enjoying a “ bit of skylarking?” 
Besides, the situation of those in 
front, and at the sides, when pressed 
on by the crowd behind, on a full 
night, must be such as flesh and 
blood cannot possibly endure without 
murmuring. Whether these evils 
now admit of any amelioration, is 
very doubtful ; but, I am sure they 
ought not to exist ; nor, in a public 
English Theatre, should the poor be 
deprived of all comfort and accom- 
modation, for the sake of promoting 
the exclusive enjoyment of the rich. 
Garrick’s Head. RAZOR. 


THE MEMORIAL OF SUPPER v. 
DINNER. 
To the Nobility and Gentry of Great 
Britain. 
SHEWETH, 

That your Memorialist is descended 
from the same common ancestors, 
(viz. Nature and Exercise) as Din- 
ner and Breakfast, which in the Chris- 


— 


tian ara may be traced as high as 
Adam: in the Chinese history, severaj 
thousand years before that period. 


Thatin the beginning, and for many 
agesafterwards, your Memorialist was 
appointed joint guardian, with Dry. 
NER and DREAKFAST, Of the constitu. 
lion; Une divisions of each other's 
reign being pointed out, and adhered 
to with the strictest punctuality, 


That this friendly intercourse con- 
tinued, as your Memorialist might say, 


from hand to mouth, to the middle of 


last century ; with no other variations 
than what the nature of times and 
circumstances might admit of for the 
general good of the constitution. But 
that about this period, Dinner began 
to usurp a kind of elder right, (un- 
known to the original contract,) by 
making several encroachments on 
your Memorialist’s power—such as not 
suffering her as usual to govern by 
day-light ; suborning the affections of 
her votaries, so as to leave them little 
or no appetite to serve her; and 
withal, so enervating their bodies, 
that, compared to the votaries of Din- 
NER, they began to appear not like the 
subjects of the same general empire. 


That your Memorialist, through the 
medium of her counsel, learned in the 
luns of nature—such as philosophers, 
physicians, &c. presented several re- 
monstrances on this subject; yet, 
Dinner, so far from taking notice of 
any of these, seems to exult in her 
tyranny, by widening her power in 
the most arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional manner. 


That in order further to insult and 
contract the power of your Memo- 
rialist, Dinner has of late years 
joined in a kind of confederacy with 
two bastard brothers of our family, 
called Luncneon and Dessert; and 
thus, by the joint operation of those 
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two devouring incendiaries, the powers 
of the original constitution are often 
suspended. 


That in consequence of this repeated 
ill-usage, your Memorialist has been 
banished in her old days out of many 
respectable fumilies, where she once 
presided, surrounded by wit, tempe- 
rance, and conviviality ; and that she 
now has little better company at her 
table than rakes, glultons, gamesters, 
men midwives, demi-reps, K&c. who, 
fromthe late hours of their profession, 
or the viciousness of their inclinations, 
are still induced to attend. 


That, although it may be supposed 
your Memorialist’s eldersister, BReak- 
FAST, has suffered equal injuries—this 
your Memorialist presumes to deny; 
for though her power may in some 
degree be contracted, she still retains 
a number of hearty followers, well 
attached tothe constitution, who regu- 
larly attend the rodl-call every morn- 
ing; such as farmers, sportsmen, dray- 
sen, Waggoners, coalheavers, &c. &e. 


Taking these premises into your 
consideration, your Memorialist 
humbly urges to your Honours 
that if some speedy siop be 
not put to the giant strides and 
ravages of DINNER, your poor 
Memorialist Suprer, who is al- 
ready driven to Midnight, will be 


entirely lost, and confounded in. 


BreakFast; and thus one of the 
branches of the oldest family in 
the world will be totally lost and 


destroyed. 
Cyder Cellar, June 17th. SUPPER. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 31. 


Propugnat nugis armatus.” 
Horace. 


Tae Devir’s Tat. All painters 
represent the Devil with a tail; and 
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in one of the prints to the Dutch 
translation of Bunyan’s “Tloly War,” 
itmay be seen in what manner his 
breeches-maker accommodates it. 

* Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixis- 

sent,” might be said on this ocea- 

sion by the author of the poem called 

“The Devil’s Journey,” in which 

this convenient tail-bole is mention- 

ed. But, though poets and painters 

agree that he wears a tail; and that 

it isin that place where tails are more 

appropriate than in the’ situation 
where the barber places them; and 
though many sinners, ‘and still more 
saints, who have seen hin, have 
noticed this appendage, it is not so 
generally known how he came by it. 
It grew at his fall; an outward and 
visible tokeu that he had lost the 
rank of an angel, and was degraded 
to the level of a brute. 

LeEFtT-HANDED The 
French were formerly celebrated for 
their politeness ; yet we meet with a 
naive speech of a Frenchman, in 
which the attempt to be excessively 
gallant was productive of an effect 
completely the reverse. A gentleman 
was complimenting Madame Denis 
on the manner on which she acted 
Zara. “ Toaet that part well,” said 
she, ‘a woman should be young and 
handsome.” Ah, Madam!” re- 
plied the gallant man, “ you are a 
striking instance of the contrary.” 

Eneutsn Burt. In the month of 
August 1800, the following notice 
was posted up in the Cotlee Room of 
the Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate 
Street: This coffee-room is re- 
moved up stairs.” 

Unexpectep Retort. A lawyer, 
who for a considerable time had paid 
his addresses to the daughter of a 
bookseller in Holborn, was at length, 
on some account, forbidden the 
house; on which, he immediately 
sent ina bill of ninety-one pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and four pence, 
for two hundred and _ seventy-five 
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attendances, advising on family af- 
fairs, &e. 
HARLEQUIN AND ScARAMOUCH. 

The Harlequin of the French and 
talian stages differs essentially from 
thatofthe English. His repartees 
and witticisms are sometimes highly 
amusing. ‘The following specimen 
is froma French play. Scaramouch, 
meeting Harlequin, exclaims :— 

“Ah! Harleguin, where do you 
spring from? 

Harlequin. Oh! the villanous 
age! I have been very near bein 
5 
banged. 

** Scar. Hanged! for what? 


Harl. Yor the love of the Lelles 
lettres. 

‘© Scar. Is it possible! What, hang 
aman for his love of the belles lettres ? 

Harl. Yes—you know how beautiful 
they are round the Louis @ors; and 
because, in my admiration, I used to 
clip them ol, they wanted to hang 


me.” 

Mackin. The following descrip- 
tion of Macklin, written about a year 
before his death, presents a melan- 
cboly picture of the state ofimbecility 
to which he was reduced :—‘ Mr. 
Macklin, a fow weeks since, exhibit- 
eda striking instance of a total decay 
oi memory. Still haunting the thea- 
tres, and occasionally talking in a 
high key of the right and the wrong 
concerning them, the veteran ap- 
pears to enjoy bimseif in this situation, 
where he hears, or thinks he hears, 
exclamations of wender at his age 
and surprising faculties; when, the 
truth is, as a player, his parts were 
confined ; as a critic, his praise or 


censure gencrally pleased himself 


more than it convinced those who 
had a judgment of their own; and, 
as an author, it must be contessed, 
his account was insignificant in- 
decd, on the credit side. These ob- 
servations are made, as considering 
him no more; for, to the world he in 
reality is lost. Being lately at the 
Circus, with some gentlemen, with 
whom be went to see the new theatre, 
and all about it, at the end of the 


entertainment he was put into a 
coach; and the party having to go 
another way, bade him a good night. 
The coachman demanded of Shylock, 
whither he was to drive? In vain he 
put the question ; and master whip 
was obliged to inquire of two or 
three performers, who luckily re- 
mained in the passage, if they knew 
the gentleman in his coach? Proceed- 
ing to the door, and recognizing his 
person, one of them had the huma- 
nity to see the man of age to his 
apartments in Tavistock Row.” 

Frencn Eneuisn. I had always 
suspected there was much exaggera- 
tion in the anecdotes occasionally 
printed in the newspapers and else- 
where, respecting the curious in- 
scriptions which French shop-keepers, 
&ec. sometimes place over their doors, 
written in what they think is English. 
I have, however, become more casy 
of belief, since the original of one 
of these blundering compositions was 
placed in my hands, in the form ofa 
card distributed by an inn-keeper at 
Magny. The following is a literal 
copy :— 

Au Grand Cerf at Magny, on the 
road from Paris to Rouen. Debecker, 
Inn-keeper, near the horses station, 
lodges and treats the travellers with 
the jutest price coachs and horses will 
find into his coach-housse a sure 
sheltes the house is bolt large con- 
venient ad the greaten matness is ob- 
served in it,” 

The word in Jtalics was original- 
ly in. A French teacher of our lan- 
guage, to whose inspection mince host 
submitted the card, pronounced it to 
be pure English, with the exception 
of this word, which he altered with 
hispen. The very card he corrected 
is in my possession ; and I shall pre- 
serve it as a genuine curiosity, and a 
lively illustration of Mathews’s MM. 
Denise, which it proves to be scarcely 
a caricature. 
Clement’s Inn, 
June 9, 1819. 


DANGLE, JUN; 
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Original Poetry. 


To my Lyre. 


Echo of former happiness ! 
Relic of earlier, brighter hours! 
Time has not made me love thee less, 
Though sorrow’s hand has cropt thy 
flow’rs. 
Come, then, resume thy wonted tone, 
Companion, long neglected laid ; 
Now joy is past, and hope is flown, 
I call thee to mine aid! 


Grief is the poel’s patroness ; 

Her sable form and rugged brow 
Conspire far more his dreams to bless, 
Than all that pleasure can bestow. 
Come, then, thou nurse of visions 

wild; 
Companion of the silent hour ; 
*Tis sorrow’s voice, ’tissorrow’s child, 
That woos thy soothing pow’r ! 
It is not for the gay, 
When pleasure’s phantoms round 
them shine, 
And mirth illumes each festive day, 
To worship at thy shrine: 
No! ?tisthe hand of misery, 
That best can wake thy soothing 
strain ; 
When grief’s low voice, and sorrow’s 
sigh, 
Echo each note again. 
My Lyre! when first we met, 
?T was when youth’s cloudless morn- 
Ere fortune’s glowing sun had set ; 
When hope my heart beguil’d! 
I thought thee but a toy, 
Fit to amuse life’s idle hours ; 
And careless then, ’mid scenes of joy, 
I scorn’d thy gentle powers. 


But, now, I find thou art 
A friend, when other friendships 
fail ; 
A soother of the acbing heart, 
That tells to thec its tale. 


I lovethee ; and I prize thee now 
More than when pleasure’s sun was 
bright ; 
Since grief has circied round my brow 
Her deep and starless night. 


Come, then, neglected Lyre! 
Now pleasure’s lighter touch has 
flown ; 
The trembling hand that sweeps thy 
wire 
Is thine, and thine alone. 
Thou need’st no rival fear, 
To lure my heart again from thee ; 
I hail thee now, companion dear, 
Sole partner in my misery! 


May 1, 1819. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Love’s Retrospect. 


In fond retrospection, delighted, I 
still 
Trace the bless’d happy moment, 
when first 
I felt thro’ each pulse love’s encbact- 
ment distil, 
And its passion in eestacy burst. 


When I gaz’d on fair Lucy, «0-2 
bright azure eye 
Enraptur’d my soul with a glance ; 
Now languidly melting, in softest re- 
ply, 
Or closing in amorous trance. 
Tho’, bashfully coy, she weuld fa:a 
have conceal’d 
The influence of love’s holy fire, 
Her bosom’s quick heaving soon tui'y 
reveal’d 
The virgin’s empassion’d desire. 


Wild with transport, to thank the doar 
tell-tale, L press’d, 
Faintly struggling, her beautcous 
form; 
And imprinted a kiss on that exquisite 
breast, 
Impcetuous, glowing, and warm , 
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attendances, advising on family af- 
fairs, &e. 

HARLEQUIN AND ScARAMOUCH. 
The Harlequin of the French and 
{talian stages differs essentially from 
thatofthe English. His repartees 
and witticisms are sometimes highly 
amusing. ‘The following specimen 
is froma French play. Scaramouch, 
meeting Harlequin, exclaims 

“Ah! Harleguin, where do you 
spring from? 

“ Harlequin. Oh! the villanous 
age! I have been very near being 
banged. 

“ Scar. Hanged! for what? 


“ Harl. For the love of the belles 
lettres. 


*¢ Scar. Is it possible! What, hang 
aman for his love of the belles lettres ? 

Harl. Yes—you know how beautiful 
they are round the Louis @ors; and 
because, in my admiration, I used to 
clip them of, they wanted to hang 
me.” 

The fvilowing descrip- 
tion of Macklin, written about a year 
before his death, presents a melan- 
cboly picture of the state ofimbecility 
to which he was reduced :—“ Mr. 
Macklin, a few weeks since, exhibit- 
ed a striking instance of a total decay 
oi memory. Still haunting the thea- 
tres, and occasionally talking in a 
high key of the right and the wrong 
concerning them, ihe veteran ap- 
pears to enjoy bumscif in this situation, 
where he hears, or thinks he hears, 
exclamations of wender at his age 
and surprising faculties; when, the 
truth is, as a player, his parts were 
confined ; as a critic, his praise or 
censure gencrally pleased himself 
more than it convinced those who 
had a judgment of their own ; and, 
as an author, it must be confessed, 
his account was insignificant in- 
decd, on the credit side. These ob- 
servations are made, as considering 
him no more; for, to the world he in 
reality is lost. Being lately at the 
Circus, with some gentlemen, with 
whom he went to see the new theatre, 
and all about it, at the end of the 


entertainment he was put into a 
coach ; and the party having to go 
another way, bade him a good night, 
The coachman demanded of Shylock, 
whither he was to drive? In vain he 
put the question ; and master whip 
was obliged to inquire of two or 
three performers, who luckily re- 
mained in the passage, if they knew 
the gentleman in his coach? Proceed- 
ing to the door, and recognizing his 
person, one of them had the huma- 
nity to see the man of age to his 
apartments in Tavistock Row.” 

Frencn Eneuisn. I had always 
suspected there was much exaggera- 
tion in the anecdotes occasionally 
printed in the newspapers and else- 
where, respecling the curivus in- 
scriptions which French shop-keepers, 
&c. sometimes place over their doors, 
written in what they think is English. 
I have, however, become more casy 
of belief, since the original of one 
of these blundering compositions was 
placed in my hands, in the form of a 
card distributed by an inn-keeper at 
Magny. The following is a literal 
copy :— 

“© Au Grand Cerfat Magny, on the 
road from Paris to Ronen. Debecker, 
Inn-keeper, near the horses station, 
lodges and treats the travellers with 
the jutest price coachs and horses will 
find into his coach-housse a_ sure 
sheltes the house is bolt large con- 
venient ad the greaten matness is ob- 
served in it,” 

The word in Z/talics was original- 
ly in. A French teacher of our lan- 
guage, to whose inspection mine host 
submitted the card, pronounced it to 
be pure English, with the exception 
of this word, which he altered with 
hispen. The very card he corrected 
is in my possession ; and I shall pre- 
serve it asa genuine curiosity, anda 
lively illustration of Mathews’s ©. 
Denise, which it proves to be scarcely 
a caricature. 
Clement’s Inn, 
June 9, 1819, 


DANGLE, JUN; 
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Original Poetry. 


To my Lyre. 


Echo of former happiness ! 
Relic of earlier, brighter hours! 
Time has not made me love thee less, 
Though sorrow’s hand has cropt thy 
flow’rs. 
Come, then, resume thy wonted tone, 
Companion, long neglected laid ; 
Now joy is past, and hope is flown, 
I call thee to mine aid! 


Grief is the poet’s patroness ; 

Her sable form and rugged brow 
Conspire far more his dreams to bless, 
Than all that pleasure can bestow. 
Come, then, thou nurse of visions 

wild; 
Companion of the silent hour ; 
*Tis sorrow’s voice, ’tissorrow’s child, 
That woos thy soothing pow’r ! 


It is not for the gay, 
When pleasure’s phantoms round 
them shine, 
And mirth illumes each festive day, 
To worship at thy shrine: 
No! the hand of misery, 
That best can wake thy soothing 
strain ; 
When grief’s low voice, and sorrow’s 
sigh, 
Echo each note again. 


My Lyre! when first we met, 

?Twas when youth’s cloudless morn- 
ing smil’d ; - 

Ere fortune’s glowing sun had set ; 
When hope my heart beguil’d! 

I thought thee but a toy, 
Fit to amuse life’s idle hours ; 

And careless then, ’mid scenes of joy, 
I scorn’d thy gentle powers. 


But, now, I find thou art 
A friend, when other friendships 
fail ; 
A soother of the acbing heart, 
That tells to thee its tale. 


I lovethee ; and I prize thee now 
More than when pleasure’s sun was 
bright ; 
Since grief has circied round my brow 
Her deep and starless night. 


Come, then, neglected Lyre! 
Now pleasure’s lighter touch has 
flown ; 
The trembling hand that sweeps thy 
wire 
Is thine, and thine alone. 
Thou need’st no rival fear, 
To lure my heart again from thee ; 
I hail thee now, companion dear, 
Sole partner in my misery! 


May 1, 1819. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Love’s Retrospect. 


In fond retrospection, delighted, I 
still 
Trace the bless’d happy moment, 
when first 
I felt thro’ each pulse love’s encbact- 
ment distil, 
And its passion in ecstacy burst. 


When I gaz’d on fair Lucy, «oe 
bright azure eye 
Enraptur’d my soul with aglance ; 
Now languidly melting, in softest re- 
ply, 
Or closing in amorous trance. 
Tho’, bashfully coy, she weuld fa.a 
have conceal’d 
The influence of love’s holy tire, 
Her bosom’s quick heaving soon tui'y 
reveal’d 
The virgin’s empassion’d desire. 


Wild with transport, to thank the coor 
tell-tale, press’d, 
Faintly struggling, her beautcous 
form ; 
And imprinted a kiss on that exquisite 
breast, 
Impetuous, glowing, and warm , 
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Oh! still that bless’d seal of our mu- 
tual affection 
Revels wanton thro’ every vein; 
Best pledge of a lasting, endearing 
connexion ; 
Tender joy, unalloy’d by a pain. 


From that moment, love’s vol’ry, I’ve 
studied the rites, 
And am now so well vers’d in the 
lore, 
That I ne’er can be dull to the bliss it 
excites, 
Nor ils mysteries cease to adore. 


Oh,never! Oh, never! (each throb of 
my soul 
Responsively echoes, Oh, never!) 
Shall the moralist’s frown, or the 
cynic’s controul, 
From love my allegiance sever. 


London, April 17,1819. EUSTACE. 
Militat omnis Amans.” 
OVID. 
All a patriot’s strong mania upon 
her, | 
Lively Bell on a soldier would dote; 
Here we differ’d:—She vow’d ’twas 
the honour 
She fancied:—I swore ’twas the 
coat. 


* Bell!” I cried, “ if in arms I must 
die, 
‘* Let it be from an amorous fire ; 
“ Clasp’d in yours, on that breast let 


me lie, 
‘* Bless my murderer’s name, and 
expire.” 
London, May 11,1819. Ww. 


To 


Alas, dear girl, the joys of life 

Are never snatch’d devoidof strife ; 

For pleasure’s ever on the wing: 
And oft the lurking thistle grows, 

With arrowy leaf and venom’d sting, 

Under the rose. 


Then we should ne’er repine at care. 
Nor murmur at a double share ; 
Since more than common joys ye 
feel : 
For ’tis not ev’ry heart that knows 
Hlow sweet itis a bliss to steal 
Under the rose. 
London, May 11,1819. 


Epigram. 


Tom, who had views on a dull cit, 
Cried, * few have such large stock of 
wit.2— 
When Sneer observ’d, ** No doubt 
‘¢ His stock must be both large and 
weighty, 
“* Since he, thro’ years scarce less than 
eighty, 
** Has not one scrap brought out.” 
LUPIDUS. 


Elegant Compliment. 
** Kind sir, (said lovely Lady Bell, 
* To Charles, a stranger,) pr’ythee 
tell,— 
“ Tell me if Anna, whum you've 


seen, 
‘“ And whom men hail as beauly’s 
queen, 
“ Deserve the proud distinction :— 
say.”— 
“ Madam, J thought so yesterday.” 


LEPIDUS. 


Female Simplicity. 
Says Fronto to his loving wile, 
“ Of married men Id Jay my life 
‘ All in our town cornuted are, 
“ Save only one, heav’n’s choicest 
care, 
“ And whom you know.” “ Indeed,” 
cried she, 
“ I know him not—who can it be? 
‘“'To guess whole years were all iu 
vain,— 
* So, dearest husband, pray explain.” 
LEPIDUS. 
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